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Voetry. 


Mr. W. M. RossEtt1’s new edition of Shelley is not 
regarded with favor by the English critics. It contains, 
however, some hitherto unpublished poems, among 
which are the following :— 

TIME LONG PAST. 


Like the ghost of a dear friend dead 
Is time long past. 

A tone which is now forever fled, 

A hope which is now forever past, 

A love so sweet it could not last, 
Was time long past. 

















There were sweet dreams in the night 
Of time long past; 

And, was it sadness or delight, 

Each day a shadow outward cast, 

Which made us wish it yet might last— 
That time long past ? 


There is regret, almost remorse, 
For time long past. 

’Tis like a child’s beloved corse 

A father watches, till at last 

Beauty is like remembrance cast 
From time long past. 





LINES WRITTEN FOR MISS SOPHIA STACY. 
1819. 


I. 
Thou art fair, and few are fairer, 
Of the nymphs of earth or ocean; 
They are robes that fit the wearer, 
Those soft limbs of thine whose motion 
Ever falls and shifts and glances 
As the life within them dances. 


II. 
Thy deep eyes, a double planet, 
Gaze the wisest into madness, 
With soft, clear fire. The winds that fan it 
Are those thoughts of gentle gladness 
Which, like zephyrs on the billow, 
Make thy gentle soul their pillow. 


Il. 
If whatever face thou paintest 
In those eyes grows pale with pleasure; 
If the fainting soul is faintest, 
When it hears thy harp’s wild measure, 
Wonder not that, when thou speakest, 
Of the weak my heart is weakest. 


IV. 
As dew beneath the wind of morning, 
As the sea which whirlwinds waken, 
As the birds at thunder’s warning, 
As aught mute but deeply shaken, 
As one who feels an unseen spirit, 
Is my heart when thine is near it. 





THE FAILING TRACK. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





Where went the feet that hitherto have come? 
Here yawns no gulf to quench the flowing Past. 
Slowly and gently, as a song grows dumb, 
The grass floats in; the gazer stands aghast. 


Be of good cheer! Paths vanish from the wave 
Where thousand ships have torn a track of gray, 
And yet new ships go on, quiet and brave; 
A changeless heart of iron tells the way. 


Nor heart of magnet, nor the eye of, lark, 

To guide thy footsteps where old footprints fail? 
Ah! then ’twere well to turn before the dark ; 

Thy childhood’s dreams lie not in yonder vale. 


The backward path alone is plain to see; 
Thy foot hath worn it, weary ways behind; 
Back to the prayer beside thy mother’s knee; 
Back to the question and the childlike mind. 


Then start afresh, but toward a noble end— 
Some goal o’er which there hangs a star at night; 
So shalt thou need no footprints to befriend ; 
True heart and shining star will guide thee right. 
a 











Foreign Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—English women have their clubs, 
as you have your “New England Women’s Club,” your 
New York “Sorosis,” and other similar organizations. 

The “Home Club,” one of the best of the associations, 
was founded at Cockington, near Torquay, in 1859, and 
was intended as an incentive to young ladies in the ac- 
quirement of a thorough knowledge of plain needlework, 
cooking, housekeeping, accounts, etc. Each member is 
provided with a book, in which is registered an account 
of any useful work which she may do in the course of a 
year; such work being examined by some friend or 
competent judge, and a letter attached to the certificate 
given for it, to mark its degree of excellence, 

Twice a year these books are sent to the Secretary to 
be made up, when a certain number of marks are given 
for each certificate. As each member reaches a thou- 
sand marks, she is presented with a very pretty cup and 
saucer of blue and white Worcester china, with the ini- 
tials of the club and the date of its foundation inscribed 
on it in gold letters. The second thousand gains a 
plate, and each succeeding thousand some other piece 
of china. 

Occasionally, a price is offered for some specified thing 
(usually work or cooking), as a trial of skill,in which 
case Some disinterested person is appointed to decide 
upon the merits of the work. The entrance. fee to the 
club is 2s, 6d., and the yearly subscription 1s., any surplus 
money being sent to the Industrial Home, in Exeter. 
Hitherto the “Home Club” has existed as a private asso- 
ciation, and as such it has been a decided success; but 
the members are now anxious that it should become a 
more permanent society, and that the sphere of its la- 
bors should be more extended. 

The “Women’s Club and Institute,” another associa- 
tion for similar purposes, was opened February 15, 
1869. During the subsequent twelve months 260 mem- 
bers joined, and the number is gradually on the increase. 
Of the total number, 137 ate known to be engaged in 
maintaining themselves in various branches of business 
—some as artists, etc; but the occupation of the remain- 
der is unknown; though some are ladies of private 
means, who visit the club occasionally to render valua- 
ble assistance by recommending to employments or do- 
ing friendly services in some other way. It is desired 
as early as possible to render the club self-supporting; 
but still it has not been thought expedient to increase 
the 5s. subscription of membership, and donations from 
those who can afford to give are solicited. 

The house is both substantially and elegantly furnish- 
ed, supplied with a well managed refreshment depart- 
ment, like the more affluent establishments of the oppo- 
site sex, a small but very useful library, a reading room 
for magazines and newspapers, and a bagatelle room. 
The walls are adorned with paintings of their own, giv- 
en by Mr. R. Aldridge, Mr. ‘I. Ballard, and Miss Edith 
Dunn, while the conti'!tions to the library have so far 
not been insignificant; and, when furnishing, several 
ladies materially assisted the committee by making gifts 
and loans of useful articles till they could be otherwise 
provided. So far, therefure, the club may be looked 
upon as a complete success, 

The annual meeting of the members and friends of 
this institution was recently held in the drawing-room 
of the club, Newman street, Oxford street, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who delivered a 
stirring introductory address, pointing out that the so- 
ciety was likely to be the precursor of many others, not 
only in London but in the large towns of the provinces. 
He hoped to see engrafted upon them funds to assist 
women during temporary sickness, or with loans to help 
them into business adapted to their tastes and abilities. 
With that aim in view as an auxiliary to their social in- 
fluences, such undertakings as this had a strong claim 
on the sympathy and active support of the affluent; and 
he recommended that prizes be offered as an induce- 
ment for women to write papers illustrative of the men- 
tal and material capacities of their sex, and the best 
mode of developing them. 

One of the most untiring workers for English women 
is Miss Emily Faithfull, editor and publisher of the excel- 
lent Victoria Magazine. She is one of the earliest, the 
most consistent, the most persevering of the champions 
in the cause to which she is devoted. She delivered her 
lecture on the “Claims of Women,” ashort time ago, at the 
Victoria Hail, in connection with the Exeter Literary So- 
ciety, before a very large audience. Ridicule and the 
allegations of extravagance are the great enemies which 
the advocates of this movement have to encounter, and 
Miss Faithfull takes care to afford those foes as few 
chances as possible. She makes a good choice of tacts 
and illustrations, her reasoning is forcible, and her com- 
parisons especially are very telling. She reads her lec- 
ture, makes use of no rhetorical gestures, but is nat- 
ural and impressive, and has a voice which, though not 
powerful, was capable of making itself reasonably well 
heard in that large hall. Ss 











“The Vexed Questiyn, and how to Solve it,” was the 


title of a very interesting lecture which Miss Faithfull 
delivered to a large audience at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Plymouth. The lady spoke in a clear and sono- 
rous voice for an hour and a half, and during the whole 
of this period she retained the undivided attention of 
the attdience. She pointed out forcibly how the changes 
in our social system had affected woman. These 
changes had deprived women of that work in which 
they formerly were wholly engaged in home manufac- 
ture and other ways; and the result of not acknowledg- 
ing this fact, and providing women with labor to super- 
sede it, was a gréat amount of distress among single 
women and widows. It also had created that spurious 
and pernicious existence in ladyhood, the simple condi- 
tion of which was to engage in no kind of occupation, 
except that essential in an endless round of frivolity. 

There was an old proverb, “Out of sight, out of mind,” 
and there was no doubt that the interests of women 
bad not been consulted as they must have been had wo- 
men been properly represented. She would take the fol- 
lowing illustrations:—The majority of the endowments 
left by our ancestors for the education of both sexes 
had been appropriated to boys, and although some of the 
old foundations had been reformed by Parliament, that 
neglect of girls had passed unheeded. Christ’s Hospital, 
that great London endowment, designed for the benefit 
of both sexes, maintained 1200 boys and 26 girls. The 
former had a first-rate education, but the latter were 
only fitted for domestic service. Then, too, with regard 
to the property of married women. It was fifteen years 
since the agitation first commenced, but a bill for secur- 
ing the proper protection of women had not yet passed. 
When measures affecting the welfare of women were so 
easily shelved, it was natural that they should feel the 
disadvantages of political disability. 

Miss Faithfull denied that the novement with which 
she was connected was to place women as rivals to men. 
No one would deny that marriage was the crown and 
completion of the life of both men and women. But 
then it must be what God meant it to be—a marriage 
founded on love, not on interest, or the desire for posi- 
tion, or the need of support. People made a great mis- 
take if they supposed that a single life would ever, in 
itself, prove too attractive to women, or that the desire 
for remunerative work proceeded from anything short 
of material necessities, and unless they were prepared 
to say that women must either beg or starve, they must 
admit that work of some sort must be provided for them. 
She was frequently applauded, and at the close, the ap- 
probation was expressed in a most deafening manner. 

Just as I am about to close my letter, I learn that in 
the House of Commons, to-night, Jacob Bright, after 
presenting a petition for Woman Suffrage, moved a sec- 
ond reading of the bill removing the disabilities of wo- 
men with regard to voting. The petition presented had 
over 100,000 signatures, You see these women are in 
earnest. After a good deal of discussion, the bill was 
read a second time, amid enthusiastic cheering, and is 
now open for full and free discussion. So far, so good. 
The London Times has come out in opposition, but the 
Woman Suffrage movement has attained such momen- 
tum now, that not even the Thunderer can hinder it. 
It looks more and more as if England would lead in this 
matter. Well, who cares? Not I. Perhaps the gal- 
lant and gentlemanly treatment of this subject by the 
House of Commons may shame some of the Legislatures 
of the United States into common decency, when the 
woman question is before them. “The end draweth 
nigh,” both here and in America. 8. M. P. 

Lonpon, Eng., May 4, 1870. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The passage of the Woman Suffrage bill to asecond 
reading in the British Parliament, amid enthusiastic 
cheering, by an emphatic majority, is the most impor- 
tant news of the week. If it should be followed by the 
final passage of the bill, it will be the most important 
event of the century. 

We speak advisedly. We do not forget the abolition 
of property qualifications, nor the emancipation of the 
slaves, nor the downfall of secession, nor the ratification 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, All these great steps in 
political progress have taken place in the United States 
since the year 1800, 

We do not forget the overthrow of the first Napoleon, 
nor the passage of the British Reform Bill, nor the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, nor the downfall of 
slavery in the West Indies, nor the suppression of the 
African slave-trade, nor the achievement of Italian in- 
dependence, nor the emancipation of the Russian serfs. 
These triumphs of civilization over barbarism have 
challenged the gratitude of millions. Their importance 
cannot be over-estimated. 

And yet, in the light of history, the recognition of 
woman’s political equality by the elder branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race will be regarded as the most benefi- 
cent of all. It lays the axe at the root of the tree of 
injustice. It organizes a new and higher form of hu- 
man government. It annihilates the most refined and 
insidious fabric of human oppression. It secures the 
eventual emancipation of one half of the people of 
Great Britain, of Australia, of Canada, of India, and of 
Southern Africa. Henceforth the drum-beat of British 
power, which follows the sun and girdles the earth, will 
be the majestic harbinger of a purer and more perfect 
civilization. 





We could have wished that America should have 


taken the lead in the emancipation of woman. If we 
fail to do so, it will be a salutary rebuke to our national 
egotism. But as “all things are not to all men,” so all 
glories are not to one nation, nor can one continent 
alone accomplish unaided the redemption of the world. 
“The stillest waters are the deepest.” The news of 
May 4th has awakened no loud responses from the 
newspapers. No public meetings have been held, no 
bonfires kindled, no illuminations displayed. The New 
York Tribune only says coldly :— 

Wyoming need not be the last resort of the aggrieved 
sisterhood. Great Britain is suddenly become a favor- 
able field for their demonstrations, and in view of what 
the Commons did yesterday we expect (we will not say 
we hope) to see our more noisy agitators turn their at- 
tention to these tures new, as they lately did to 
others away out West. But we tremble for the result 
of their appearance there. Will it not be as disastrous 
as in Missouri and Wisconsin, where the fair chances of 
the gentle sisterhood were completely ruined by the ad- 
vocacy of their ungentle leaders ? 


But 
—‘mankind is one in spirit, and an instinct bears 


along 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right 
or wrong; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet humanity’s vast 


frame, 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres, feels the gush of joy 
or shame; 

In the — or loss of one race, all the rest have equal 
claim.’ 


And we predict that the gentle sisterhood and chival- 
rous brotherhood of America will press forward with 
redoubled ardor in the sacred cause of woman’s equal- 
ity, under the inspiration of our cosmopolitan successes. 
With the aid of the Tridune in all the minor details of 
the struggle—for education, for pecuniary independence, 
for legal equality, for admission to profitable trades and 
professions, including journalism. Without the aid of 
the Tribune, if it must be so, for the right which under- 
lies and guarantees all others—THE RIGHT OF SUF- 
FRAGE. H. B. B. 


THE RESULT OF DR. HATFIELD’S LECTURES. 


[Dr. Hatfield, of Chicago, like Rev. Mr. Fulton, goes 
about the country denouncing Woman Suffrage and its 
advocates—only he deals more largely in falsehood, is 
coarser and more vulgar. But, like his confrére, Mr. Ful- 
ton, Mr. Hatfield helps the cause he seeks to destroy. 
Read the following.—Eb.] 

We learned, the other day, of a highly respectable, in- 
fluential man, residing in one of our Western cities, who 
has been an earnest believer in Dr. Hatfield—endorsing 
all his views on the “Woman Suffrage” question—partic- 
ularly the “pernicious effects of its agitation.” 

This good man has an only daughter, upon whose mind 
he has endeavored to impress proper ideas relating to wo- 
man’s particular sphere. She was not allowed to attend a 
lecture or any place of intellectual entertainment, where 
these “preposterous views about woman’s sphere were 
set forth,—poisoning the minds of our young women.” 
During the winter, however, Dr. Hatfield’s famous lec- 
ture, against the question, was announced. Seats were 
secured for papa and daughter, near the stand. The lec- 
ture was given. 

Now our young lady friend, so carefully watched and 
guarded by her papa, wore her hair short, for three rea- 
sons:—lst. The increase in the size and weight of the 
fashionable chignon rendered it a very burdensome, if 
not unbecoming appendage to the head toilet. 2d. She 
was too proud to wear the common, cheap mixture of 
sea-grass aud mohair, covered oniy with a cheap net. 
3d. Papa could see nothing beautiful in two long hair 
switches, and two heavy braids of real hair,—at the tune 
of from seventy-five to one hundred dollars; conse- 
quently the short hair style was adopted, and pro- 
nounced by papa to be not only very becoming but ex- 
ceedingly sensible. 

Judge if you can of papa’s astonishment and Kitty’s 
deep mortification to hear, on the evening of the lecture 
that terrible sentence pronounced upon the short hair 
style:—“Tom-boy.” Horrors! Papa guashed his teeth, 
and Kitty went home fully resolved that she would nev- 
er again appear in company with her hair looking like 
a “Tom-boy.” +Kitty was inflexible. The next morning 
papa might have been seen wending his way to “Gray’s 
Hair Emporium.” Just as he reached the place a friend 
accosted him with:—“How did you like the lecture ?” 
“Didn’t like it at all. 1 would give ten dollars to hear a 
good iecture on the pernicious effects of his lecturing. 
He ought to be arrested for going about filling girls’ 
heads with all manner of extravagance. I believe there 
is something in this talk about woman’s work and wo- 
man’s sphere.” 

Kitty's papa did think and became thoroughly con- 
vinced that he had been governed entirely by prejudice, 
and that woman’s sphere was in whatever capacity she 
could be most usefully employed. But, like many other 
good men, he had shut his eyes and ears against all ar- 
gument in favor of the question, and thought it would 
be lessening his parental diguity wo acknowledge to.his — 
daughter that he had condemuned a subject without giv- 
ing it any attention. 

We do not care if he did have to pay $75 for switches. 
Served him right. 

When men and women become too proud to own 
their honest convictions and to stand firmly for right, 
even though it be alone, they ought to be punished, and. 








they will be punished. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE IN THE WORLD OF WORK. 


NUMBER ONE. 


What can be more unsatisfactory than the statements 
of historians as to the rise and fall of nations? In mi- 
nutest detail they give us the story of the wars by which 
conquerors have increased and consolidated their em- 
pires, and they relate with touching credulity the fic- 
tions and traditions with which the ancients were in 
the habit of crowning every kind of success, national 
or individual. But to the philosophical mind these 
tales are but trivial. They throw no real light on the 
question of questions: why do nations decay, which 
have.risen to great power and splendor, and attained to 
a high state of civilization ? 

The historian often shows that while a nation was 
young (historically) its habits were simple, its people 
poor and virtuous. But when by conquest it had ac- 
quired wealth, luxurious habits crept in, and with them 
the vices, and decay. These are, however, mere gener- 
al statements that seem to cover the ground of inquiry 
without doing so. 

We know that the public wealth and luxury of mod- 
ern times far exceed that of the ancients; yet we have 
only commenced a national existence; and, so far from 
symptoms of decay showing themselves, modern na- 
tions give evidence of increasing vital energy, progress 
and endurance. Why is this? (Let us remark, en pas- 
sant, that the exaggerated stories of the wealth of an- 
cient nations, as also that of their numbers and the im- 
mensity of their armies, have been long ago refuted, as 
among the fictions of poets and wandering story tellers, 
who, previous to the use of letters, were the only “histo- 
rians!”’) 

We may perhaps find a solution of the above question 
in the fact of the general existence of slavery. We have 
cut that gordian knot of ancient degradation almost in 
two; and the result is a greater progress in wealth, mo- 
rality and intelligence. The aristocracy of ancient times 
became often enormously rich by the conquest and en- 
slavement of “foreign” nations. The object of war 
was to obtain possession of all the gold, silver, slaves 
and other “valuables,” and levy tribute on the people. 
If the war was successful, the leaders, gorged with 
wealth, naturally fell into habits of extravagance, and 
were.soon morally on a level with the slaves whom they 
robbed and controlled. There was no counterbalancing 
point of right living, in accordance with natural law, to 
check the follies of success on the one hand, or the cor- 
ruption of arbitrary power over men and women on the 
other. Society was the plaything of unrestricted indi- 
vidual despotisms. 

Under such circumstances the conquest of the world 
by Alexander could not consolidate anything; nor did 
the spread ot the Roman Republic give to the nations 
any of those permanent moral and material advantages, 
which we now designate under the name of “human 
progress.” A writer contributed some years ago to an 
English periodical an article entitled, “What becomes of 
all the pins?” It was amusing, but gave no definite 
answer. Another question, far more interesting, sug- 
gested itself to my mind—that comes home to each one 
of us, is worth putting very seriously, and is susceptible 
of some satisfactory explanation: what becomes of all 
the dollars? When we have paid away a dollar, what 
does become of it? Is it lost? or does it do us any good 
after it is lost, as we suppose ? 

The winter approaches, our fuel is at the door, and a 
poor man, anxious for a job, offers to cut and pile it 
away fora dollar. The work has to be done, so we accept 
and pay. Our poor neighbor, shivering in the cold, goes, 
perhaps, for a drink or a piece of tobacco, or, thoughtful 
of the family, purchases provisions. Any way, our dol- 
lar soon passes to the baker; fiom him to the tea deal- 
er; from the latter to the huckster; from the huckster 
to the butcher; from the man of meat to the grocer; 
from the man of spices to the shoemaker, the tailor, etc. 
Here we lose sight of it. Eighteen months later, the 
very same dollar comes back into our hands. Where 
has it been all thistime? It has helped to pay rent, to 
buy a house, a farm, horses and a wagon; it has passed 
through banks; it has been gambled with—passing from 
pocket to pocket without exchanging any commodity; 
it has been on ’change—helped to pay hands on Satur- 
day; run through market again and again—in short, 
has been in so many pockets, purses, portmonnaies, pock- 
et-books, tills and boxes, that it has lost both cleanli- 
ness and distinctness. If a dollar could only speak, 
what a tale of usefulness it might relate! How many 
articles of necessity, how many of luxury, it has helped 
to procure! How many debts to pay! In other words, 
how many exchanges has it accomplished? How many 
hundreds of dollars worth ? 

All the difficulty lay in the first sacrifice. I might have 
done the work myself, and should have been a dollar 
richer to spend in some less useful channel! But while 
I helped a human being to work and live, I also enabled 
many to use the same medium for the accomplishment 
of his wants, and gave an impulse to business that 
could not fail to operate advantageously upon me, al- 
though I might not be able to trace out all the chan- 
nels through which the blessing of liberality may come 
back upon me. 

To be enabled to grasp the full extent of this circula- 
tory movement of money, and so comprehend how it 
may reach us individually, it is only necessary to apply 
the rule to a whole people of workers. Suppose we 
have ten millions of working men who gain only a dol- 
lar a day; we obtain sixty millions of dollars a week to 
go into the market, put into circulation for days, weeks, 
or, may be, months. Some dollars may make ten ex- 
changes, some one hundred or more, before returning 
to the hands of those who first paid them out, to be 
paid out again and circulated as before. Those who 
live by wages or salary generally use it all in paying 
rent, buying food, clothing, furniture and other neces- 
saries of life, together with some of the luxuries. It is 





the activity of these million demands that forms the 
back-bone of all mational business prosperity. Are all 
those capable of labor employed and fairly paid? That 
is the question. 

Look at the feudal system of medieval Europe. Ac- 
cording to a Christiati BiShop of the twelfth century, 
a State was composed of two classés, the n6bles who 
fought and the clergy who prayed ; the people had nopart 
in it! Heneé, they did not receive any wages for labor; 
they were slaves, and no marriage among them was sol- 
emnized. The nobles had immense possessions, but no 
money. Their retainers lived by plundering the beg- 
gared people and killing game. When this condition of 
things was modified, commerce began revive, for a 
right to wages was partially recognized; and exactly as 
in different nations justice was slowly done to the'peo- 
ple in this respect, so did industries wake up, manufac- 
tures increase, and commerce restore to the unforta- 
nate nations the blessings of civilization. 

Now, imagine for a moment the effect of a conquest 
which should reduce the ten millions of working-men 
to a condition of slavery, refusing them wages! We 
shall obtain some faint idea of the ruin which would 
overtake the multitude of small dealers, traders, etc., and 
in what sort of position the princes of manufactures and 
commerce, and the owners of houses and lands, would 
be, without orders, without rents, without consump- 
tion of the creations of industry! What historians tell 
us guardedly, of the sufferings of whole populations: un- 
der conquest in old times, demonstrates the value of 
knowledge relative to the importance of a free, well- 
paid labor-system. 

But is our labor-system perfect? Do all work, and 
do all get paid? The number of men doing some pro- 
ductive work is smaller than it should be. Nevertheless, 
in our new country, opportunities are so great that 
business rather presses on us than otherwise. The only 
point is to choose, and too often we prefer the specula- 
tive to the solid, and so doubly lose, for the most part, 
both individually and nationally. In the old world, 
wages are’ mostly low and uncertain, laws unjust and 
oppressive, so that money which should circulate freely 
too soon accumulates in few hands, and is wasted in 
supporting vast armies and navies, and multitudes of 
idle men and women. 

Do all work? And we have only talked of men! If 
the number of men whose labor is really productive is 
not as large as it should be, how is it in regard to wo- 
men? Could we not add a few millions more of busy 
and capable hands to aid in the grand operation of na- 
tional material progress? How is it to be accom- 
plished? Our customs or ideas regarding woman’s 
place in the world are not much in advance of Asiatic 
nations. We have only modified our mode of treating 
them, without giving them their freedom of action, or 
helping to develop their capabilities. In terms often 
times endearing, affecting, even poetical, her master 
strives to seduce her into contentment with the lot so 
long assigned to her by the ignorant self-conceit of his 
predecessors ! 

But what on earth has all such wordy nonsense to do 
with plain facts? The laws and usages, derived from 
brutal force, have placed her just where she is, and if 
we want to know exactly what her natural sphere is, 
nothing is easier than to ascertain it by removing every 
artificial barrier to equality with man. Give her every 
equal right, and then we shall inevitably see that she 
will take to all those occupations, and exercise all those 
rights, which are natural to her, and shun all those 
which belong exclusively to the nature of man. 

We shall then see another equally interesting fact—all 
men following and usurping feminine employments will 
be forced to abandon them, and take to more active and 
useful occupations; while the accession ef millions of 
new workers, and of old workers better paid, will add so 
enormously to the circulation of the dollars, that men 
will find more work to do than heretofore. By the 
slavery of men we have legislated multitudes into pau- 
perism,—by the artificial place given to women by similar 





laws, we have helped to keep up a system of female de- | 
pendence or pauperism, distressing to relatives, 


fiftéen millions of adults of each sex ; and yetonly about 
ten millions of males really contribute by théeir industry 
to the ereation of wealth, or add by their wages 

tion tothe ‘activity of the*honié market—What wonld be 
the effect of a healthier condition of labor which would 
add ten millions of females to this power of usefulness ? 
Thé five Millliéns Of males hot here countéd may be con- 
sidered to comprise men of fortune, officials of every de- 
gree in civil and military services, the legal, clerical, 
medical and scientific professions, speculators, contract-" 
ors and superintendents of work, &c., and a numerous 
band of gamblers, schemers and thieves who have a less 
recognized right to live on the earnings of others. 

Cras. L. ALEXANDER. 
WaAsuixerTon, D. C., April 26, 1870. A. 


‘ 4 f 
" AFFAIRS IN VERMONT. 

From the time of the adoption of the first constitu- 
tion of this Statey the only way of amending the same 
has been for the people (meaning the male voters) to 
elect every seventh year a board called the Council of 
Censors, consisting of thirteen persons. This Council 
can, within a certain time, propose amendments to the 
constitution, and call a convention of one delegate from 
each town, elected by the freemen, to adopt or reject 
the articles of amendment proposed by the council. 
The last Council of Censors, elected in March, 1869, pro- 
posed six amendments: — 

Ist. In relation to the creation of corporations. 

2d. In relation to biennial sessions and elections. 

8d. In relation to filling vacancies in the office of 
Senators and Town Representatives. 

4th. In relation to the appointment, terms, etc., of 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

5th. Reads: “Hereafter women shall be entitled to 
vote, and with no other restrictions than the law shall 
impose on men.” 

6th. In relation to the manner of amending the con- 
stitution, ; 

The election of the delegates occurs one week from 
to-day, Tuesday, 10th inst., and the Convention meets 
on the first Wednesday in June next. There is no gen- 
eral excitement in the State in relation to any of the 
proposed changes; and now, upon the eve of the elec- 
tion, it is impossible for the most sagacious political 
observer to predict the fate of any of the amendments, 
save the fifth. There is no agreement either of the 
people or the press upon any one of the six articles, 
and many of the leading men of the State are in doubt 
as to the best course to pursue in relation .to any of 
them. 

The fifth article is the only one in support of which 
public meetings have been held, and those took place 
the early part of the spring at the larger places in the 
State. The friends of the article have never expected 
to obtain a majority, nor even a considerable vote in the 
Convention, in its favor, and the meetings that have 
been held, at which were present several distinguished 
speakers from abroad, were not expected to settle the 
question and obliterate all traces of the opposition, but 
to awaken the public mind upon the subject, and pre- 
pare the way for future agitation. These meetings 
have each been a decided success, have been attended— 
and I speak more particularly of this place—by from one 
hundred and fifty to six hundred of the thoughtful and 
intelligent citizens, many of whom for the first time 
listened to an address upon the subject. 

It is true that ladies were advised to remain away, 
but such advice generally resulted in the attendance of 
those to whom the advice was given; and to-day the 
measure has a firmer and more intelligible support than 
ever before, and its advocates are more confident of 
final success. We may not have “ten righteous” men 
elected to the Convention, but that number were enough 
to save the cities of the plain, and we have full faith 
that as small a number can yet save the cities of the 
mountains, 

In aConvention elected without the excitement con- 
sequent upon a canvass of the question, there would be 








who | one fourth, at least, of the members in favor of the 


have to pay for the millinery, and equally injurious to |measure. We shall gain large accessions to our ranks 


the nation, which has to bear the burden of so much 
useless population. Is it surprising that in some coun- 
tries the increase of females has been regarded as a dis- 
advantage, and that their destruction at birth has been 
practised? With children, our natural dependents, we 
have a sufficient burden to support; but when laws and 
usages, founded on masculine selfishness and self-con- 
ceit, enforce a condition of pauperism in slavery, in de- 
pendent women, in privileged classes, in entailed or ac- 
cumulated land, in standing armies, in exclusive pro- 
fessions (curing, litigating and lecturing for us), we feel 
that we have a large burden to bear, and no longer won- 
der the old nations “went under” in the operation. 

We need not be afarid of work. The constitution of 
the human being demands active employment, both of 
mind and body,in order to attain to a perfect state of 
health and equanimity. Those persons are most un- 
healthy who have least to do; and if they cannot find 
compensating occupation, they invariably fall into a 
nervous condition, or seek in mischievous acts and 
rowdyism some means of using up their natural eper- 
gies. Among women bad health is more common from 
this cause of idleness, and as their natures are more re- 
fined they are less likely to seek compensation in vi- 
cious pursuits and excesses, neither could they find re- 
lief in those sports and pastimes to which many idle 
men give too much time. Labor of mind and body be- 
ing a necessity, it is a shame to restrict woman’s em- 
ployment to the nursery and kitchen. Such employ- 
ment cannot occupy them all. Every effort thus to limit 
their usefulness has failed, as we know by the history 
of the sex; millions perish by starvation, and are lost to 
the world morally by being legislated out of their natural 
sphere of usefulness. 

Now, in a population of forty millions, we have about 


when the wavering fair-weather politicians are con- 
vinced that we are sure to win,—but we propose to 
fight the battle “on this line” without them. 

The press of the State are divided on the subject. 
We have two dailies,—one, the Rutland Herald, the 
oldest paper in the State, in favor of the movement, 
and the Free Press, of Burlington, opposed to it. The 
latter paper is generally in hot water upon some subject, 
and it happens this spring to be the woman question. 
It has admitted articles to its columns that were a little 
coarse and nonsensical, written by contributors who 
would live, as they say pigeons will do, after the brains 
are taken out. But they would lack the good sense of 
the pigeons, and would, no doubt, after that surgical 
operation, continue to write for the Free Press, into 
whose columns the articles would find ready admit- 
tance. The editorials of the paper have been well 
enough, although they have spread out, as the New 
Hampshire man thought Franklin Pierce would. 
“Frank Pierce will do well enough for New Hamp- 
shire,” said the plain farmer, “but to spread him out 
over the whole Union, he'd spread out mighty thin!” 
So of the Free Press. After the coming Convention, 
no change can be made in our constitution for seven 
years, at least, and if the sixth amendment be adopted, 
not for ten years. But,in the meantime, the question 
will assume more importance by a constant agitation of 
the questions relating to the equality of the sexes, the 
admission of women to the State University, the pro- 
fessions, and to all rights to which men are entitled. 


After the election I may write again. 
Sr. ANDREW. 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


<0 


BEECHER says, “A Congregationalist is a dry Baptist, 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A tax on fallen women pays all the school expenses 
of Council Bluffs. 

Miss Hosmer is now modelling in clay a full-length 
figure of Maria Sophia, the ex-Queen of the two 
Sicilies. 

An Ohio girl has laid by the sum of six hundred dol- 
lars, all gained by making corn-husk door-mats, at ten 
cents each. 

The. British govérnment, when it took possession of 
the telegraph lines, retained all the female operators, 
and also employed fifty new ones. 

Miss Rye, who brought seventy poor English girls to 
Canada, last October, has found good homes for all of 
them, and is going back to Eugland for one hundred 
more. 

Over one hundred young women are at present stud- 
ying law in this country—many in the universities, but 
more in lawyers’ offices, where they pay their tuition 
fees by writing. 

Mrs. O’Donovan-Rossa gave a reading in the Town- 
Hall of Waterford, Ireland, which was so crowded that 
numbers had to remain on the stairs, having been una- 
ble to get into the hall. 


A meeting, of the principals of schools in Illinois, is to 
be held in Chicago, on July 6th, 7th and 8th, to discuss 
matters of importance to the profession. Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, of Boston, the expounder of the Kindergarten 
schools in this country, will be present. 





About 7 o’clock one evening last week, the prisoners 
in the county jail, at LaCrosse, Wis., made a desperate 
attempt to escape, When the turnkey went as usual to 
lock them up, one of them, a negro, Jim Paul, threw 
pepper and salt in his eyes, and all made a rush upon 
him. Sheriff Solbing was absent, but his wife heard the 
noise and went to the assistance of the turnkey. By 
their united efforts the attempt was defeated. Mrs. Sol- 
bing was severely bruised by the prisoners. ‘There were 
seventeen prisoners, and it was owing to Mrs. S. that 
they did not succeed in overpowering the turnkey. 


What a pity it is, that we cannot always so arrange 
our mundane affairs that, as ‘om Hood used to say, 
“equilibrium and balance shall be equal.” Ln Massachu- 
setts, there is a surplus of sixty thousand women who 
must go to their graves without husbands .or babies, 
West of the Kocky Mountains, there is a surplus of 
twenty thousand men, without a bit of calico to get sen- 
timental over, washing their own clothes, cooking their 
own potatoes, and living like pigs. At Scales’ Digyings, 
in California, there are sixty single men and only two 
women within fifty miles. We ought to have anew 
sub-department at Washington, known as “the Hyme- 
neal Bureau,” to establish tue laws of marriage, regulate 
the laws of divorce, and adjust such horrible incongrui- 
ties as these between the miners of the West, and the 
factory girls of the East. 1t is undemocratic.—Uhicago 
Post. 

On Saturday last, a powerful and ferocious dog gained 
an entrance to the residence of Mrs. Grace, on King 
street, St. Louis, and attacked her little boy, whom she 
left in the dining-room during her temporary absence in 
the store (in the front part of the building), mangling 
one of the legs of the poor little fellow in a horrible 
manner. A young girl, attracted by the cries of the 
child, hurried ‘to its rescue, threw herself upon the dog, 
and, holding him, called loudly for assistance, which, for- 
tunately, came quickly. The dog was secured, and car- 
ried to the guardhouse, where he was subsequently 
shot. ‘The child is in a critical condition. ‘The heroic 
conduct of the girl deserves the highest praise, for her 
bravery and presence of mind alone saved the child from 
a cruel death. 


Francis of Naples and his wife, says the Paris Liberte, 
after mentioning the recent death of their infant daugh- 
ter, will leave fur the chateau of Schonbrun as soon as 
Easter isover, The Empress Elizabeth can alone, un- 
der the circumstances, be the consoler of her sister, for 
she has also experienced that severe trial—the death of 
a child. It was her third-born. When she lost it she 
became apparently insane, and, two days after its funer- 
al, resolved to see it Once mure. She left the same 
evening for the burial place of the Hapsburgs. There, 
accompanied by two Capuchin iriars, carrying torches, 
she descended into the vault, the resting-place of her an- 
cestors, and had the coffin opened. After gazing for the 
last time on her child, the august mother kissed it, left 
the monastery, and returned to the palace. 


Madame E. C. L. Parqua, who lectured last night at 
the ‘femple, was bora on the Island of Hayti. Her fa- 
ther was a Carib Indian of Hayti, and her mother ana- 
tive of Madagascar. She theretore unites in herself the 
blood of two races and of two hemispheres. Her father 
was a sea captain, and Commanded a vessel in the Afri- 
can trade. He saw the mother of Mrs. Parqua at Mad- 
agascar, and, becoming smitten with her charms, took 
her home with him and made her his wife. A few days 
after giving birth to her first enild, Mrs, Parqua’s father 
was kiled in one of the revolutio.s of the country, and 
the lecturer is the last of her family. Mrs, Parqua is ap- 
parently about 25 years of age, a widow, and about the 
size of Miss Anna Dickinson. She somewhat resembles 
Miss Dickinson in the earnest vehemence of her man- 
ner, but the dark sister has a more musical voice than 
the white one, and is more of a naturalorator. In com- 
plexion, she is a dark olive, clouded in spots. She has 
a wealth of very black and glossy hair, which curls like 
the tendrils of a vine, and hangs over the back brain in 
a tangled, yet graceful mass, forming a huge natural 
watertall. The lady was arrayed in a fashionable robe 
of changeable silk of orange and green, which well suit- 
ed her complexion. Like Miss Dickinson, she spoke 
without notes, and used no desk or table. She spoke 
with a foreign accent on some words, Her enunciation 
was clear and distinct, aud at times she became quite 
eloquent, when speaking of the wrongs of the black 








and a Baptist a wet Congregationalist.” 


race.— St. Louis Democrat, April 2. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Eprrorn WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—The sound of Judge 
Howe’s voice when he addressed the jury of Wyoming 
as “Ladies and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury,” fell upon 
the ears of that crowded court room as a strange and 
unusual sound. Equally strange and impracticable 
seemed the call for a“Woman Suffrage meeting,” at 
the city building, to the conservative citizens of Port- 
land. 

However, notwithstanding the suspicion and preju- 
dice with which this movement is regarded, quite a large 
and highly respectable audience assembled at an early 
hour to witness the new and wonderful phenomenon of 
a meeting to aid in giving the ballot to woman. Some 
expressed themselves as coming out of mere curiosity, 
excited by the novelty of the occasion. Others because 
of the interest and love they entertained fora cause 
which contemplated the amelioration of half the hu- 
man race. 

Hon. John Neal, who issued the call for the meeting, 
was the first to speak. He first reviewed the history of 
this movement, both in this country and in England. 
He gave some entertaining reminiscences of his acquain- 
tance with John Stuart Mill forty years ago. Mr. Mill 
was not then in favor of universal suffrage; he advo- 
cated the enfranchisement of the male sex only. Mr. 
Neal claimed the right for women also. He was happy 
to learn that since then Mr. Mill has thrown all the 
weight of his influence and his masterly intellect in fa- 
vor of universal suffrage. He then entered into an 
elaborate discussion of some of the objections brought 
against Woman Suffrage, and, much to the surprise of 
many present, showed that the rights which women 
demand are just and reasonable, and ought to be granted. 

Hon. George F. Talbot was next to speak, He took 
what might be termed a conservative or timid 
position. He favors woman’s voting, but trembles at 
the thought of her holding office. He argued at some 
length that the right to vote is altogether distinct and 
separate from that of oifice-holding. The right of 
choice in the election of those by whom one is to be 
governed is a privilege due to every one, although he be 
forever excluded from the privilege of governing. 

We regret to say this is the opinion entertained by 
not a few of those professing to be in sympathy with 
the movement. It looks to us like inconsistency to ad- 
vocate the doctrine that the right of sutfrage is inherent 
in every human being, and then withhold the advan- 
tages and blessings consequent upon its adoption. If it 
be admitted that the right to vote is right in the ab- 
stract, then it is one of God’s eternal truths, and we are 
not only justified, but compelled to grant it, and risk 
the consequences. 

John M. Todd was the next speaker. He remarked 
in opening that he was not so much impressed by the 
logical arguments in favor of suffrage as the shallow 
and baseless arguments of the opposition. Mr. Todd’s 
remarks were earnest and convincing. The discussion 
here became euthusiastic, and the meeting was pro- 
longed to alate hour. Such is a brief account of the 
first movement of the kind in the State, and its result 
is by no means discouraging. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage are becoming active 
and earnest in their efforts, and discussion is freely going 
on through the daily papers. The movement cannot 
now be regarded as a popular one, but its friends will 
remember that those who are first to raise questions of 
reform have ever been denounced as fanatics. Only a 
few days since, the anti-slavery movement was denounced 
asthe most damnable heresy of the age. Its friends 
have lived to see that heresy consummated in the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. 

To-day, the Lustern Argus, a leading Democratic 
organ of this city, denounces this movement as the 
most “damnable heresy of this generation.” We 
venture the prediction that its friends, if persistent 
in effort, and true to. the progressive tendencies of the 
day, will realize the consummation of their cherished 
heresy in the proposed Sixteenth Amendment, which 
will abolish all distinction of classes and sex, and when 
every human being will be in the enjoyment of every 
right which the God of Nature has given them. 

W. W. McCann. 

PoRTLAND, Maine, May 3. 


‘““MARY JANE’S TROUBLE.” 


In the column of “Home Interests,” the New York 
Tribune has the following :— 


“Mary Jane wishes to know how to keep her husband 
at home evenings. He will go to the tavern and talk 
politics and neighborhood gossip till bedtime. Answer : 
—Work him a pretty pau of slippers, Mary Jane, and 
get him to put them on; make nim a dressing-gown, 
and when supper is over have it lie invitingly on a 
rocking-chair, with a small table near by on which rests 
alighted lamp, a copy of the Weekly Tribune, and his 
favorite bouk. Put on a pretty dress yourself, and a 
clean collar, brush your hair smoothly, and when he 
comes in trom his work, treat him as you did when he 
came to see you before you were married. If this doesn’t 
succeed —if John will tear himself away trom such 
enchantments—put on your bonnet and go with him.” 


I cite the above extract because it is a fair illus sation 
of the serio-comic manner in which not only the Trib- 
une, but society generally, treats this particular phase of 
the social problem, viz.: the intellectual inferiority of 
the wife to the husband, which shows itself so unmis- 
takably ten or twelve years after marriage. 

Whether the complant of this particular “Mary Jane” 
is founded in justice, or whether her husband’s fond- 
ness for discussing politics and retailing neighborhood 
gossip argues any intellectual superiority on his part, 
are questions of trifling importance compared with 
that other question which the paragraph suggests, 
The fact that a few years of married lite, in man- 
ifold cases, discloses a disparity in intellectual tastes 
and vigor between those who, apparently, started abreast 
in the beginning, is a fact of which every community 
furnishes abundant examples—a disparity which be 


comes more manifest, and more marked as you ascend 
the social scale. The necessity which compels many 
men to go abroad for that companionship which their 
homes cannot supply, is the seed of many of the ills of 
which society justly complains. 

The only remedy which the Tribune and people of 
that ilk have to offer is that cited above. “Make the 
dear creature’s slippers a little softer—his dressing-gown 
a little warmer—a few more sugar-plums—a little more 
gingerbread,” says Mrs. Grundy. Just as though the 
virtue of dressing-gown and slippers had not been ex- 
hausted long ago; just as though it needed to be demon- 
strated twenty centuries longer, that sugar-plums and 
gingerbread were not the most appropriate food for the 
brain—that possibly the Weekly Tribune might prove, on 
the whole, rather weakly diet for a man of keen intellec- 
tual appetite. 

Akin to this sweetmeat policy, and not a whit more 
sensible, is the balance. “Put on a clean collar, brush 
your hair smoothly, meet your husband as you did be- 
fore marriage,” etc.,ad nauseam. I would not underrate 
the value of clean collars, or of personal tidiness generally 
—but to leave out of the account those years of wifehood 
and motherhood, one day of which is fuller of experi- 
ence, richerin all that which goes to make character 
than all the years of girlhood put together, is an omission 
in the chain of logic which the Tribune never makes in 
its arguments on Protective Tariff. I would as soon re- 
mand the poor half-fledged chicken, shivering in the frost 
of a late spring morning, back to its comfortable quarters 
in the shell, as to advise Mary Jane to talk and act as 
she did before marriage. 

The sentimental nothings which constitute the thin 
mask behind which lovers feebly disguise their admira- 
tion for a particular color of hair, tint of complexion, or 
contour of figure, become extremely shadowy when 
thrust into the real issues of life—when summoned to 
stand beside the problems of domestic and social econo- 
my. 

Very many men find relaxation and rest in questions 
entirely irrelevant to their business or profession—ques- 
tions of scientific, of political interest. When those 
questions are worthily entertained, they do much to re- 
deem men from that narrowness, that bigotry, which an 
exclusive devotion to an individual pursuit invariably be- 
gets. Whatis true of men in this respect should be 
equally true of women, and would be were it not for 
that contemptible philosophy which presumes that a 
woman need know nothing outside of the daily routine 
of her domestic duties—a philosophy which, thanks to 
the advancing light of truth, is fast sinking into its ap- 
propriate place among the absurd dogmas of the past. 

The only atom of sense which the paragraph contains 
is found in the last clause, which says, “As a last resort, 
put on your things and go with him.” To that we say 
amen. By all means, make yourself entirely certain, 
Mary Jane, what it is that attracts your husband to the 
tavern. Maine laws do not prevail everywhere, and 
even where they are found on the statute-book, I have 
becn reliably informed that municipal authorities are 
not always stringent in securing their execution. If it 
should prove true, however, that he is drawn thither to 
discuss politics, why, subscribe for the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, become yourself an advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
and so open a new phase of politics by the fireside. 
But, whatever you do, do not on any account spend your 
womanly energies upon that which profiteth neither 
yourself nor anybody else—upon that which only per- 
isheth in the doing. Hannau B, CLARK. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eprrok Woman’s JoURNAL:—The morning’s mail 
brings me your paper, which grows better week by 
week. This uumber, with its testimonies from Wy- 
oming in favor of the jurywomen, their excellence of 
character, sense of propriety, and verdict for justice ; 
with its debate on Sutfrage in the General Court of 
Massachusetts; with its nine hundred and ninety- 
nine (and one more) protests against Woman Suifrage 
by the women of Peoria, Lll., and your excellent com- 
ments; with David Plumb’s argument, entitled “Christ 
and the New Testament for Woman”; with Mrs. 
Brooks’ protest against the “practice” and the “profes- 
sion” of medical schools and students, and her thorough 
exposure of the cant and pretense of the “faculty” on 
the subject of coéducation,—is alive with the various 
phases of the question interesting different minds, all 
contributing to the completeness of the argument for 
the ballot and education. 

And how welcome is Mrs. Burleigh’s pleasant letter, 
with its promises of choice help ot ideal women, who 
will bring treasures of literature, history and travel; 
probably, too, of interchange with leading women in 
England and other countries, where there is so much 
of interest just now, for “the air must.be full” of waves 
of agitation the world over, when Austria can admit 
even a class of women to the franchise. We must be 
vigilant, or, as Whittier said of the abolition of chattel 
slavery, “turbaned Turk and fiery Russ” will take the 
lead. 

Oh! my friend, there is such a lack of earnestness 
here among the men in public lite! There are those 
who enjoy discussion of the question, and who are in- 
terested in its advocates, but scarce one who is baptized 
by conviction into earnestness, and a recognition of its 
bearings upon the needs of the race. Indeed, there are 
many yet who will not allow that it has taken hold of 
the conscience and heart of woman herself. If there 
be one of these who sees the necessity of civil rights for 
woman, and acknowledges thei to inhere in her, as both 
sovereign and subject in a republic, he is postponing 
them to other interests, or shirking the responsibility to 
other shoulders. There will not be the least action in 
either House on the subject, this session, as regards the 





direct question, unless it be connected with the “Terri- 


~ 


| so in all great movements. The 





torial bill” for the government of the District; and I 
have no idea that will be adopted, for it looks like com- 
plicating the government machinery altogether too 
much. 

The same post brought me a paper from our dear 
Mrs. Cochrane, of Detroit, addressed “To the Thought- 
ful Men of Michigan,” and which will be circulated 
through the State. The old Abolitionists know her as 
a noble woman who does, and has long done, her own 
thinking. You remember her as our Corresponding 
Secretary for the State Society. Steadfastly yours, 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 22, 1870. C. A. F. 8. 


P. S.—I now send copy of “Memorial,” filed with pro- 
ceedings of District Committee of Senate, yesterday, 
under the following title :— 


» MEMORIAL, 

Memorial of members of the Woman’s Franchise As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, praying for wo- 
men equil educational privileges with men, in schools 
and colleges within the District; also, that no distine- 
tion shall be made on account of sex in the admission 
of students to State universities having grants of land 
from Congress to support them. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives :— 

The undersigned, citizens of the United States of 
America, and members of the Woman’s Franchise As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, respectfully pre- 
sent to your honorable body the subject of affording 
greater advantages to our sex for obtaining a profession- 
al education. 

We respectfully represent that the doors of the liter- 
ary, law and medical colleges are closed against us, be- 
cause we are women. 

We ny | and emphatically protest against this mo- 
— in the distribution of knowledge, and declare it 
~ ge at i in its effects, and contrary to the spirit 
ts) 


We therefore pray your honorable body to so revise 
the charters of the several literary, law and medical col- 
leges of the District of Columbia, that said colleges shall 
admit women as students the same as men. 

We further pray your honerable body to so amend 
the several acts of Congress granting public lands to 
States for university purposes, as to sabe it obligatory 
upon the directors or regents of such universities to ad- 
mit women to their several departments; and that any 
grants of land or money, which may be hereafter made 
by Congress, shall be conditioned upon the fact that no 
distinction will be made on accqunt of sex, in admitting 
applicants for instruction. 

We hold it to be a self-evident truth that education is 
as beneficial to woman as man; and,in the name of 
twenty millions of our sex, we pray your honorable body 
to amend the laws that bar us out of schools and col- 
leges within the jurisdiction of Congress, so as to make 
us equal with men in educational advantages. 

We believe the perpetuity of the Union depends upon 
the general intelligence of the whole people; and that 
to foster one class at the expense of another is subver- 
sive of true republicanism, and a denial of the funda- 
mental doctrines of our Federal Constitution, which 
guarantees to every citizen life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Believing that with our sex rests the social and moral 
force of this nation, and that its future progress and 
prosperity depends upon the recognition of the rights of 
all its citizens, regardless of race or sex, we should feel 
ourselves unworthy the citizenship we bear, did we not 
protest against the restrictions which narrow our use- 
fulness and independence. 

Confident in the justice of our appeal, we respectfully 
rest in the belief that your honorable body will grant us 
the relief asked for in this memorial, for which we will 
ever pray. 

Signed by Josephine S. Griffing, Mrs. Mary T. Comer; 
Julia A. Wilbur, Mrs. C. B. Winslow, M. D., L. 8. Hall, 
and twenty-four others. 


Referred to Committee on the District of Columbia, 
April 28, 1870. 





A VOICE FROM MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit Tribune, of April 14, contains an “appeal 
to the thoughtful men of Michigan,” by C. E. C. (C. 
Euphemia Cochrane), who states with much pungency 
some of the points in favor of Woman Suffrage, and 
meets with special vigor some of the objections, as fol- 
lows :— 


“It is objected that the majority of women do not 
want the suffrage. This is no argument against the 
wisdom of the measure. Men and women wi | perceive 
the need of it at the same time. It cannot be otherwise. 
They partake of the same intluences in the family, the 
church, the lecture-room, and in social life everywhere, 
and there are to-day as many men as women in favor of 
thisreform. We agitate the subject that the truth, per- 
ceived by the few, may be perceived by the many. It is 
yple of Germany 
were well enough satisfied with the Papal authority till 
Martin Luther preached and practised into them the 
truth which had taken possession of his own soul. The 
Arabs were content with their idols till Mahomet, “eat- 


; en up” by the great one God truth, stood by the door of 


the Kaaba year after year, saying to the pilgrims who 
came to worship, “See! this idol is nothing—the flies 
stick to it!” So in the transfer of Judaism to Chris- 
tianity—the Jews were well pleased with the yoke of 
Moses, until Jesus and his apostles proclaimed a nobler 
form of religion. Our own revolution might furnish an- 
other example, but there is no need to multiply illustra- 
tions to make it evident that in this reform as in all others 
it is the mass of those who need, whose eyes must be 
couched to remove the film which old custom has 
grown over them. Therefore, instead of the indifference 
of women to the right of suffrage affording a valid ar- 
gument against conferring it, it only suggests another 
reason why men should consider the subject carefully 
and decide justly. 

It is objected that as woman cannot defend the 
country in tinte of war she has no right to the ballot. 
Physical strength is not the element required in legisla- 
tion, nor is war the normal condition of a nation, that 
ability to fight should be made a requisite of citizen- 
ship. As well say: because a man is too humane to be- 
come a hangman, when the people are to be protected 
against murder, therefore he shall have no voice in mak- 
ing the laws. As well say: because a farmer cannot 
give security against an earthquake, therefore he shall 
not have a section of land. Butif it be still urged that 
the conduct of war must have place in the considera- 
tion of this subject, there is this all-sufticient answer: 
woman is the mother of the nation—as she is the be- 
stower of life, she may well be exempted from dealing 
out death!” 





A Boston paper says: “A widow, who has followed, 
successively three husbands to the grave, entered a well- 
known jewelry establishment in this city, last Saturday, 
and producing the three silver plates which had erst 





adorned the coffins of the dear departed, desired the 
proprietor to have them made over into a butter-knife !” 








REV. J. D. FULTON. 


There came to our notice, the other day, a rather 
striking illustration of Wordsworth’s celebrated apho- 
rism, that “the child is father of the man”—or at any 
rate, of the corollary of that aphorism, which would be 
that the tricks and impostures of the college-boy will 
probably reappear in the same person after graduation 
even though he engages in a sacred profession. We tell 
the tale as it was told to us, by one who was there and 
who can be implicitly trusted. It is not generally known 
that that coarse-ininded and coarse-mannered preacher, 
the Rev. J. D. Fulton, was once a student at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and the people at Ann Arbor are so 
little proud of the fact that they do not take much pains 
to celebrate it, and may even feel offended at us for now 
alluding to the circumstance. However, in those re- 
mote days, in order to prevent the students from read- 
ing pagan and secular ‘literature on Sunday, the faculty 
held classes in the Greek Testament every Monday 
morning. On one occasion a professor, who is still at 
the University, and is the patriarch as well as the wit of 
the faculty, called up “Fulton.” As he did so, the pro- 
fessor observed that the young man, although a flaming 
talker at the prayer-meeting, and even in pulpits, was 
endeavoring to commit a fraud on his teacher by insert- 
ing into his Greek Testament a leaf torn out of the Eng- 
lish Testament. With his usual bold front, the student 
read the Greek text; and then, after a pause, pretended 
to give an original translation. But in doing so his eye 
unfortunately fell upon the wrong verse of the English 
text, which he yet read with dashing confidence. The 
professor heard him through, and then caused him very 
suddenly to subside, amid the roars of the class, by re- 
marking quietly: “Mr. Fulton, you read the Greek verse ° 
correctly, and you read the English verse correctly ; only 
there isn’t the slightest connection between the two!” 
We suggest to those lecturers on Woman Suffrage in 
Vermont and elsewhere, who may have to encounter the 
railing accusations of this clerical blatherskite, that he 
will still bear watching and following up. The young 
man who could interpolate a “pony” into his Greek Tes- 
tament is the direct ancestor of the older man who 
spouts brutal slanders for arguments against Woman Suf- 
frage, and cannot be trusted either in the statement of 
fact or in the quotation of Holy Writ.—Independent. 


WHAT THE LADY ARTISTS ARE DOING. 
{From the N. Y. Vribune, April 14.] 


Miss Curtis is illustrating Tennyson for Fields, Os- 
good & Co, 


Mrs. James Hart has sent to the Academy two pic- 
tures, “Baby’s Opening” and “Baby’s Vase.” 


Mrs. Loop is working upon the portraits of Mr. A. P. 
Cummings and Mr. Ferguson, a Boston gentleman. 
Both pictures are treated carefully. 


Miss Freeman is finishing a scene on Lake George, 
and a “Trout Brook” in the Catskills, the latter a cool 
forest nook, through which babbles the merry brook be- 
loved of many Waltons. 


Mrs. Culver, who is studying with William Hart, is: 
painting Lake George scenes. She will have in the ex- 
hibition a late afternoon effect on Lake George, with 
Anthony’s Nose in the distance. 


Miss Conant is working upon a picture called “The 
Motherless,” a churchyard scene in Germany. Two 
children are placing flowers upon a grave in the quiet 
afternoon. She has a fruit piece in the Academy. 


Mrs. Beers has just sent to the Academy her picture, 
“Nothing but Leaves”—wa cool gray cross, around which 
is twined a wreath of withered leaves. It is chiefly val- 
uable for the mental pictures it suggests. Mrs. beers 
has been painting a number of pleasant little bits of 
landscape upon birch bark. 


Miss Mary Kollock has sent to the Academy two pic- 
tures—a “Scene on the Kishcoquilla,” a “Pennsylvania 
River,” and a “Coast Scene at Cape Ann.” She has just 
finished a weird picture,“A Fog on Lake Michigan,” a 
trifle of gray mist and lonely sand. She will spend the 
coming summer sketching in the mountains of North 
Carolina. 


Mary L. Stone has upon the easel a street scene full 
of poetic sadness, and a characteristic sketch of a girl 
and acat. She will have in the exhibition a painting 
illustrative of “Elaine.” The Fairy bears in her arms 
the little Lancelot, “pacing on the dusky mere” in the 
mist and gloom of the twilight. Miss Stone is busy 
drawing on wood for the Riverside Magazine. She is 
also illustrating some of the poems in Morris’ “Earthly 
Paradise.” 

Miss Walters has sent a “Mountain Ravine” from the 
Adirondacks to the Academy. She has upon the easel 
a“Lake Placido,” which is nearly finished. The artist’s 
studio is a picture in itself, with its abounding vines and 
mosses, and its bright, contrasting bits of color. The 
managers of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
have relaxed their rules in favor of Miss Walters, who 
will next month take possession of a studio in their 
building. 


In the same building Miss Fanny Elliott, a bright lit- 
tle New England girl, is hard at work. A trifle of lone- 
ly Cape Cod marsh is visible on one easel, and on anoth- 
er are two little dead pigeons. Miss Elliott is represent- 
ed in the Academy by a scene on the Massachusetts 
coast. 


Lily Spencer is beginning the portraits of the two 
daughters of Comptroller Connolly. One canvas, graced 
by the features of Mrs. Hutchings, is called “Alone.” 
The meditative figure, in evening dress, leans against 
a fountain (an antique) in a conservatory. Gorgeous 
plants blossom about her, and in the distance are 
glimpses of the rush and glow of the ballroom. On the 
opposite canvas her sister stands in a pretty dressing- 
rvom, wherein she has just completed her toilet. She 
has taken a rose to put in her hair, but, alas! the pink 
leaves have fallen apart at her touch, and looking at the 
fragile thing, she utters the sentence that defines the ar- 
tist’s idea: “We both must fade.” 


Mrs. Greatorex is sketching the picturesque old man- 
sions and quaint nooks and corners along the East riv- 
er above the city. Indeed, she has been very busy all 
winter in that region, and has accumulated many a 
treasure interesting to autiquarians, both of story and 
picture. One sketch is that of the Hopper House, said to 
be the oldest house on the island, having been built 240 
years ago. Mrs. Greatorex is at present engaged upoa 
the old Courtney Mansion. She leaves for Europe on 
the 17th of May, but before that time intends to finish 
her island studies. Among them will be the home of. 
Mme. Jumel. She has sent to the Academy a paint- 
ing of the old house in Gracie lane, which was ereeted 
in 1793 by Mme. Olive, who was Maid of Honor to Ma- 
rie Antoinette, and who fled from.the horrors of the 
French revolution with her three daughters. The old 
trees surrounding the house were planted by the fair 
hands of the exile, and within its walls, which were re- 
cently torn down, were long ago received Lafayette, 
Louis Philippe, and others of note, 
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THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


There is an institution of this beneficent character 
located at Lancaster, Mass. It has in its charge about 
one hundred and fifty girls, whose ages range from those 
of quite tender years, to eighteen and twenty, and, in 
some few instances, above this. It is managed by a 
Board of male Trustees, who can call on an advisory 
Board of women—three is their number, we believe— 
whenever they want their advice or assistance. The 
girls are for the most part badly born, badly reared, or 
have been left without training of any sort, save that 
given by the street, are mostly homeless and friendless, 
have inherited diseased moral and physical natures, and 
are thus inclined to sin, in an unusual degree. The 
Reform School receives these poor victims of circum- 
stances, these unfortunate children of the State, and 
undertakes their reformation. A truly noble and Christ- 
like work! 

There has been a growing and deepening conviction 
in the minds of many of the best people in the commu- 
nity, that the work of reforming these children in years 
—some of them veterans in vice—would be better and 
more surely accomplished through a Board composed 
of half men and half women. This would seem to be 
simply the dictate of common sense. It would seem to 
be a suggestion of nature. The State assumes a pa- 
rental relation to these girls, and desires, through the 
discipline and reforming influence of the family, to re- 
generate and save them. Men and women jointly act- 
ing together, therefore, ig behalf of the State, would 
seem more likely to carry this parental theory into 
practice, than would a Board composed of men alone, or 
women alone. 

The desire to effect a change in the Board, so that 
instead of being, as now, composed wholly of men, it shall 
include both men and women, has been strongly resisted. 
Why, if every thing is right in the management of the 
School, it would be difficult to say. A petition, asking 
for this change, has been in circulation recently, and 
has been largely signed by leading influential people, and 
presented to the Legislature. On one morning of last 
week, the petitioners had a hearing before the commit- 
mittee having the matter in charge. 

On one side were some of the best women of the city, 
or the world—Mrs. Parkman, Mrs, Stevenson, Mrs. Sar- 
gent, Mrs. Putnam, Mrs. Howe, and others, aided by 
men like Dr. 8S. G. Howe, the well-known philanthropist. 
On the other side, opposing the movement, were one of 
the male Trustees, and a female Superintendent of the 
School. The many evident, cogent and unanswerable 
reasons why women should be added to the Board, were 
urged by the ladies clearly, calmly and powerfully. The 
readers of the JouRNAL do not need to have them re- 
hearsed. They are self-evident—on the very face of 
things. 

Mr. Sturgis, of the Trustees, then spoke against it, con- 
tending that the women having charge of the five 
houses, in Lancaster, where these young girls reside, 
and who have been employed by the Trustees for this 
work, were competent to carry on the establishment 
without the supervision of any of the mothers and ma- 
trons of the Commonwealth, They preferred the super- 
vision of men exclusively, and would probably leave, if 
women were put on the Board. And, in corroboration 
of his statement, he drew from his pocket a petition 
against the admission of women to the Board, signed by 
every woman who holds office in the establishment except- 
ing one. 

This very extraordinary petition, with the presence of 
one of the wumen officials before the committee, who 
had come from Lancaster to protest against so sensible, 
wise and humane a step as placing women on the School 
Board, was of itself an argument for it. We cannot un- 
derstand the leagued, strenuous and persistent opposi- 
tion of some of the male Trustees, and the women offi- 
cials of the School, to the introduction of women on the 
Board of supervision and management. What is the 
secret of it? What have they to fear, if everything is as 
it should be ? 


a -_—-~+——-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


When in South Carolina, once the headquarters of 
tyranny and oppression, Woman Suffrage is espoused as 
a cause, the “day-star of hope” may certainly be con- 
sidered in the ascendant. In arecent Fifteenth Amend- 
ment celebration, which took place in Columbia, 8. C., 
Governor Scott made a speech, in which he.took decided 
ground in favor of Woman Suffrage. These were his 
words :— 

“I ask that while you exercise the right of the ballot 
in the future years, you will not become as proscriptive 
as the white race have been. ‘There is another class 
knocking at the door. We find thousands of women in 
the State, who are as capable as you or I; is it because 
they are incompetent that we have hitherto denied 
them the right to vote? I would say to you, divest 
yourselves of this prejudice, for the day is not far dis- 
taut when the ballot will be put in the hands of every 
adult male or female. I ask that you shall be as liberal 
to. them as the white race have been to you.” 

Major Delany, who has been appointed Special Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, with direct reference to the 
needs of the colored people, followed Governor Scott. 
This was his language :— 

“No black man should oppose the enfranchisement of 
any Southerner who has had disabilities put upon him ; 
but should.say to him, ‘We have all the rights of Ameri- 
can .citizens, and we will be willing to see you have 
them; .but for God’s sake keep away your infernal Ku- 
Kluxes’ Then we will pledge them that before one 

ear rolis raund we will have universal suffrage. If the 
iberty of the ballot is to come to the black woman, it is 
not fur the black man to raise his voice against it. A 
quid pro quo should be tendered.” 

Some of the South Carolina papers are evidently as- 





tonished at these utterances. The Columbia News con- 
siders Governor Scott’s advocacy of this greatly growing 
heresy as “a new bid for favor.” It does not see that 
the next great step to be taken is to emancipate those 
still in bondage to the domination of sex. And it fails 
to comprehend the wisdom and good sense of Governor 
Scott, in appealing to those who have so lately worn the 
chain to come up boldly to the rescue of the women, 
who are now laboring and praying for their rights and 
privileges, so recently conferred upon the male portion 
of the colored people of the United States. No wonder; 
for in looking back, a dozen years, at the history of South 
Carolina, we are ourself tempted to exclaim, “Is Saul 
also among the prophets ?” 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


A friend writes us, that “she and half a dozen other 
women have agreed to devote an afternoon, next week, 
to canvassing in their town for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
You may therefore expect,” she adds, “to receive a 
dozen subscriptions from this town in a week or so.” 

This is a capital plan. Now, if every subscriber to the 
JOURNAL would do likewise, our subscription list would 
be doubled immediately. Is it not possible for every 
subscriber to add each, one more to the list? Cannot 
every reader of the JoURNAL get one subscriber for it ? 
The effort for each would be inconsiderable—while the 
gain to the paper would be very large. 

We have nocause of complaint. Thirty new subscrib- 
ers, from all parts of the country, were sent in yesterday. 
The success of the JoURNAL has been great. We covet, 
however, even a larger prosperity—and this it would 
have, if, in a week or two, every one of our present sub- 
scribers would send us one more. Will you do it? 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


At some time during Anniversary week, which, it will 
be remembered, is the last week of May, there will be 
held a meeting—time and place to be given hereafter— 
in the interest of the Woman Suffrage Bazar to come off 
in the fall. A very genaral good will is felt towards this 
enterprise, everywhere among the friends of the cause. 
It has already been largely discussed, and planned for. 
At every Convention and meeting, it is spoken of, and is 
always favorably regarded. 

At this meeting in May, we hope there will be a gen- 
eral attendance of our friends from all parts of the New 
England States. By consultation, and an interchange 
of opinion, we can settle much more clearly on methods 
and plans, and a concert of action, than by ever so pro- 
tracted a correspondence. So, let every woman wear 
her “thinking cap” for the next two or three weeks, and 
come in person to report the result at the May meeting. 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Good often proceeds from evil. The wife of an emi- 
nent judge in New Hampshire, forwards her subscrip- 
tion for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, with the following 
statement :— 

We have taken the Daily Tribune for many years, 
and feel not a little indignation at the ungenerous, 
not to say mean articles, lately found in its columns, in 
regard to the question of woman’s rights, But for these 
ebullitions of rage, I should not have subscribed. But 
I hate to see even a worm trampled upon. 

This is not the first, nor the dozenth letter of the 
same sort that we have received. Martyrdom is easy to 


bear when it pays well. 


Miss Aurora Phelps has had before the Legislature, a 
proposition to the State of Massachusetts to give every 
working-woman in the State, an acre of land, a house, 
horticultural implements, seeds, etc., allowing her ample 
time to pay for them, and rendering it impossible for her 
ever to will the property to any but a woman. Her 
scheme is utterly impracticable, although there is no de- 
nying her claim that the State owes care, protection and 
encouragement to its little army of suffering, homeless 
working-women. Her petition was dismissed from the 
Legislature recently, after she had received no small 
amount of discourteous treatment at theirhands. This, 
of course, should have been expected, for the present 
Legislature is admitted, on all hands, to be of a somewhat 
coarse and low grade, with always sone distinguished 
and honorable exceptions. Miss Phelps is opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, and takes no little pains to advertise 
her opposition. Dr. Warriner, one of the truly honora- 
ble men of the Legislature, who goes for Woman Suf- 
frage, and who has been a good deal out of patience with 
Miss Phelps for her inconsistency, reminded her that 
when women vote they will at least be treated respect- 
fully by the Legislature. She should remember this. 


The American Medical Association, in their late an- 
nual Convention at Washington, made a precious exhi- | 
bition of themselves. With much disgraceful yelling, 
hooting, shouting, hissing and other rowdyism, they re- 
fused to recognize colored physicians, who now number 
several hundred in the North, no matter how thorough- 








ly qualified for the profession. Women were also kicked 
out from their infuriate presence, three hundred of | 


-whom are practitioners. The “Woman and the Negro” | 


have been thrust outside their organization, the door | 
slammed in their faces, and bolted and barred. If these 
“toploftical” (to quote from Miss Alcott) sons of Escula- 
pius are as much behind the times in their medical prac- 
tice, as they are in their ethics, and gentlemanliness, 
then may Heaven save us from the aristocracy of the 
mortar and pestle! 


The New York World lampoons Republicans for 
placing the families of Secretary Stanton and Secretary 
Rawlings beyond need, and permitting Mrs. Lincoln to 
beg for five years for a pension. And its ridicule and 
satire are deserved. Mrs. Lincoln may not have won | 
the love and respect of the nation—but she is the wid- | 
ow Of a man who deserved and obtained its idolatrous | 





esteem, and who gave his life for his country as much 
as did any soldier who fell on the battle-field. For his 
sake, if not for hers, a pension should be granted Mrs. 
Lincoln. To make her the derision of the world, by 
the heartless ingratitude of her own country, is adding 
needless bitterness to her cup of sorrow. 


. “Moving like a sick man in his sleep, three paces, and 
then faltering.” That describes the progress of legisla- 
tive action on the Woman Suffrage question. The Dis- 
trict Committee on the subject asked to be discharged 
on Friday a week ago, and the request was immediately 
granted, no one making any objéction. And in Illinois, 
the question of Woman Suffrage is not to be submitted 
to the people, the Constitutional Convention having 
reconsidered its action in this respect. 


Dr. Bellows resolves himself into a second Cassandra, 
bating the sex, in his hysterical predictions of awful 
woes to come on the country, and on women, if they 
get the ballot. He thinks the ballot is another serpent 
tempting Eve again, in her second Gardenof Eden. He 
considers the ballot-box worse than Pandora’s box, for 
in the latter was Hope—in the former, Despair. “Great 
men are not always wise.” 


The United States Marshal of the Southern District 
of Ohio, having appointed two women as Assistant Mar- 
shals for two of the divisions of that part of the State, 
General Walker, Superintendent of the Census, has ad- 
dressed him a letter, as follows :— 

“Your report of sub-divisions and assistants, received 
and acknowledged on the 4th inst., contains the names 
of Lavinia Purlear and Sarah Burgoyne, as Assistant 
Marshals for the Ninth and Seventy-ninth Divisions, re- 
spectively, of the Southern District of Ohio. These ap- 
pear to be the names of women. If so, I am instructed 
to inform you that such appointments cannot be accept- 
ed by the Department, in conformity with the act of 
May 23, 1850. You will please make a report upon the 
facts at your earliest convenience; and, if the original 
appointees are ineligible under this rule, = will at once 
proceed to make new appointments to these positions.” 


Miss Catherine E. Beecher appeals to the public for 
an endowment of half a million of dollars for the Wo- 
man’s University of New York, to be under direction of 
the managers of the Woman’s Educational Association. 
She has undertaken a labor comparably in magnitude 
and wearisomeness to that imposed on Sisyphus, There 
are more Colleges now than can be well officered with 
competent instructors, or kept abreast of the times in 
libraries, cabinets, apparatus, ete. Lecturing in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, last week, the seat of Bowdoin College, we 
were told that this well-appointed institution lacked but 
one thing, and that was students, It could not find 
young men enough desiring to use its advantages. 
There are other Colleges in the same category. Fill 
them up with women! 


Our New York correspondent, Mrs. Burleigh, has re- 
cently delivered,in New York, under the auspices of the 
“Sorosis,” a lecture on the “Rights of Children,” which 
is praised without stint, by competent judges. One of 
the New York papers accords to her great excellence, as 
a speaker and thinker, nor does it overrate her. We 
give its estimate :— 

“Mrs, Burleigh has a musical voice, well-modulated, 
and of that pervading quality which enables it without 
overstraining or loss of its finer tones to reach every por- 
tion of her audience. Graceful and lady-like in manner, 
sympathetic and impressible in feelings, with an elocu- 
tion that indicates rare culture, and is free from all affec- 
tation. She is a natural orator without compromising 
a particle of the refinement and dignity of womanhood. 
Few lecturers of either sex come upon the platform so 
well prepared to command the attention of an intellec- 
tual audience, both by her thoughts and manner. She 
isa genuine artist in words, and her nicely-balanced 
sentences, clear, terse and incisive, have a rhythmic flow 
and smoothness that indicate a poetical temperament 
held in restraint by philosophical discipline. Her style 
isa happy combination of the wsthetic and practical: 
is compact without sacrificing any of the graces of rhet- 
orice, and often characterized by an epigrammatic force 
that reminds one of Emerson. Without indulging in 
any comparisons, which are said to be ‘odious,’ it is not 
two high praise to say that Mrs. Burleigh assumes her 
rightful position with our first class lyceum lecturers, 
and will command the verdict of approval that culture 
and discrimination give to genuine merit.” 








THE USE OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


When young people begin to study Geometry, they ex- 
pect to begin with hard reasoning on the very first page. 
To their surprise, they find that the first few pages are 
not occupied by reasoning, but by a few simple, easy, 
and rather commonplace sentences, called “axioms,” 
which are really a set of pegs on which all the reasoning 
ishung. Pupils are not expected to go back in every 
demonstration and prove the axioms. If Almira Jones 
happens to be doing a problem at the blackboard on ex- 
amination day, and remarks in the course of her demon- 
stration that “things which are equal to the same thing 


are equal to one another;” and if a sharp committee- 


man jumps up and says, “How do you know it?” she 
simply lays down her bit of chalk and says fearlessly, 
“That is an axiom,” and the teacher sustains her. Some 
things must be taken for granted. 

Now what axioms are in the Geometry that the simple 
principles of the Declaration of Independence afford in 
regard to government. Right or wrong, they are taken 
for granted. Inasmuch as all the legislation of the coun- 
try is supposed to be based in them—they stating the 
theory of our government, while the Constitution itself 
only puts into organic shape the application—we must 
all begin with them. It is a great convenience, and 
saves great trouble in all reforms. To the Abolitionist, 
for instance, what an inestimable Jabor-saving machine 
was the Declaration of Independence! Let them have 
that and they asked no more. Even Rufus Choate, when 
confronted with its plain provisions, could only sneer at 
them as “glittering generalities,” which was equivalent 
to throwing down his brief and throwing up his case. 
It was an admission that if you were so foolish as to in- 
sist on applying the first principles of the government it 
was all over with him. 








Now the whole doctrine of Woman Suffrage follows 
so directly from these same political axioms, that they 
are especially convenient for women to have in the house, 
When the Declaration of Independence enumerates as 
among “self-evident” truths the fact of governments “de- 
riving their Just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” then that point may be considered as settled, 
In this school-examination of maturer life, in this grown- 
up Geometry-class, Almira Jones is not to be called upon 
by the committee to prove that. She may rightfully lay 
down her demonstrating chalk and say, “That is an ax- 
iom. You admit that yourselves.” 

It is a great convenience. We cannot always be going 
back, like a Hindoo history, to the foundations of the 


world. Some things may be taken for granted. How’ 


this simple axiom sweeps away, for instance, the cobweb 
speculations as to whether voting is a natural right, or a 
privilege delegated by society. No matter which. Take 
it which way you please. That is a difficult, abstract 
question, but the practical question is a very simple one 
“Governments owe their just powers to the consent of 
the governed.” Either that axiom is false, or whenever 
women, as a class, refuse their consent to the present 
exclusively masculine government, it has no longer just 
powers. The remedy then may be rightly demanded, 
which the Declaration of Independence goes on to state: 
“Whenever any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 

This is the use of the “Declaration of Independence.” 
Women, as a class, may not be quite ready to use it. It 
is the business of this journal to help make them ready. 
But so far as they are ready, these plain provisions are 
the axioms of their political faith. Ifthe axioms mean 
anything for men, they mean something for women. If 
men deride the axioms, it is a concession, like that of 
Rufus Choate, that these fundamental prineiples are very 
much in their way. But so long as the sentences stand 
in that document, they can be made useful. If men try 
to get away from the arguments of women by saying, 
“But suppose we have nothing in our theory of govern- 
ment which requires us to grant your demand,” then 
women can answer, as the straightforward Traddles an- 
swered Uriah Heep, “But you have, you know; there- 
fore, if you please, we won’t suppose any such thing.” 

T. W. H. 





WOMEN DON’T WANT TO VOTE. 





When every other argument fails, the opponents of 


woman’s legal and political equality fall back upon the 
alleged aversion or indifference of women to the exer- 
cise of their right of suffrage. 

The New York Times is responsible for the following 
statement :— . 

Mr. Lewis Sanctuary, who has canvassed a small 
town in Vermont, reports that of the ninety-two women 
over twenty-one years of age in the place, eighty-eight 
are decidedly opposed to having the sutlrage addea to 
their duties, ana one would not express an opinion. 
Minority tor Woman Sutlrage, three. 

A gentleman who possesses so solemn and sacred a 
name ought to be reliable, and to question his accuracy 
would seem to border on blasphemy. For ourselves, 
we succumb and come down, like Crockett’s coon, with- 
out delay. Otherwise, as Mr. Lewis Sanctuary is a citi- 
zen not widely known to the public, his statement of 
the result of his canvass of “a small town in Vermont” 
should be received with due allowance. 

Without questioning the accuracy of this alarming 
statement, however, we will venture the assertion that 
no such result can be obtained in any town in Vermont, 
or any other locality, where a Woman Sutlrage meeting 
has been held. From a pretty wide experience and ob- 
servation, we should give the the following, as the actual 
state of the case. 

Lay before one hundred women of average intel- 
ligence and culture a plain, rational statement of the 


reasons why women should vote. Show them the bene- ‘ 


fits that would result to society and to women them- 
selves. Explain the nature and value of representative 
government. Illustrate the inevitable injustice of class 
legislation by a quotation of the existing statutes of 
their own State, and of the United States, aifecting the 
property rights of wives and widows. State the legal 
position of the mother in relation to her children. Then 
let some able opponent of Woman Suflrage—say Dr. 
Lord, Rev. Dr. Bushnell or Mr. Fulton—give a counter- 
statement. Let the objections to woman’s voting be 
fully presented, and the arguments in its favor be com- 
bated at length. Afterwards give these one hundred la- 
dies an opportunity to talk the matter over. Finally, take 
the vote. Nine-tenths of them will vote that they de- 
sire to exercise the right of Suftrage, and will never 
afterwards reconsider their decision. 

In the absence of previous examination and reflec- 
tion, an off-hand expression of opinion upon any subject, 
either by men or women, is worthless. One might as 
well submit a case to a jury without argument or exam- 
ination of witnesses, and then expect a reliable verdict. 

Especially is this true of a question like Suffrage, so 
large, so complex, and, in its very nature, so foreign to 
the thoughts and habits of women. They have been 
secluded and circumscribed. They have been sedulously 
taught that “it is unfeminine to meddle with politics.” 
To expect an intelligent expression of opinion on the 
spot, Mr. Sanctuary must credit the ladies of bis “small 
town” with some extra-masculine faculty of “evolving 
truth from the interior depths of their moral conscious- 
ness.” 

But let us waive these objections. Let us assume, for 
the sake of the argument, that ninety-seven out of one 
hundred women are unwilling to vote. What then? 
Shall the other three women who do want to vote be 
therefore disfranchised? ‘The ninety-seven have an un- 
doubted right to stay away from the polls. They will 
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find a good many selfish and indifferent men to keep 
them company. But they have no right to withhold 
political rights from the three more enlightened women 
who wish to vote. 

Some men and women seem to have a natural prefer- 
ence for despotism. But such people usually prefer to 
be despots, not serfs. If, however, there are persons so 
obtuse that they deliberately prefer to be taxed without 
representation, and governed without consent, they will 
always be accommodated without any effort on their 
own part. They need not take the trouble to protest. 
“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” But the 
price of slavery is simply—submission. a. B. B. 


Correspondence. 




















OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


The discomfort of moving day is gradualiy subsiding, 
though the faces of housekeepers still have a worn and 
weary look; and an occasional load of houseliold staff 
may be seen wandering through the streets, the ghost of 
what was once a home—a disembodied soul seeking re- 
habiliment. 

Should our citizens suddenly become endowed with 
the exceptional gift of Elizabeth Denton, and be able to 
trace on the wall paper of the houses into which they 
have just moved all their previous occupants, all the 
scenes that have been enacted within them, how fear- 
fully haunted would mest lives be! Brown stone fronts 
would cease to be attractive, and a hut “in the forest 
primeval” a happy exchange from the up-town man- 
sion, 

But, aside from the haunting, what genuine home 
feeling can there be about a habitation that is changed 
once in a twelve-month, where no associations but those 
of newness and discomfort have time to take root. A 
home should be a well adapted body of which the fami- 
ly is the soul, at once expressive of its characteristics 
and subservient to its needs. A large class of vur city 
population is scarcely less nomadic than Arabs, and 
have not much more idea of home, its uses and capabili- 
ties. 

With the defective industrial education of women ; 
the inconvenience of our city houses, piled story above 
story, and the incompetence of our domestics, a climax 
of discomfort is reached that may well suggest change, 
but is likely to find little mitigation in the mere going 
from house to house. The problem of domestic life has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. It never can be till 
men and women meet as equals and consider the condi- 
tions most favorable to individual development. What 
is best for the individual is also best for society, and the 
truth is slowly dawning upon us that none can be full 
statured till allare free. At present there is little unity 
of action in organizing domestic life, and, as a conse- 
quence, little harmony in the home relations. Pater- 
familias is alternately regarded as a tyrant to be pro- 
pitiated and a pack-horse to be abused; while mater- 
familias struggles feebly for the unattainable, wastes 
her energies in spasmodic efforts, grows care-worn and 
irritable, and finally, as Mr. Hobbs would say, “gives it 
up,” feeling that the problem of daily life is too much for 
her. 

To all the parties concerned, the home-life of the pres- 
ent day is to a great extent a failure. That its effects 
are less disastrous to man than to woman is because 
he has an outside life in which he can invest his ener- 
gies, and from which he can derive satisfaction. He de- 
votes himself to one thing and achieves—something, if 
not success; a woman spends her life in doing a hun- 
dred things, all necessary, but neither singly nor collec- 
tively making much show, and, however painstaking 
she may be, however much she may accomplish, she is 
always haunted by the memory of something left un- 
done. Not what she does, but what she fails to do, ar- 
rests attention. Every button in its place for a twelve- 
month calls forth no commendation, but a single one 
missing emphasizes an omission of duty and is the occa- 
sion of complaint. Any number of breakfasts, dinners 
and suppers faultlessly prepared call for no remark, but 
what husband can allow a blackened beefsteak or a cup 
of muddy coffee to pass unchallenged ? 

The lives of women are like gold-leaf: in order to 
cover the required surface they are beat too thin, and I 
see no remedy for the evil but in the reconstruction of 
our social system; in a more practical education for 
women, and in associated industries that will classify 
work and take a larger portion of it out of our houses, 
There is no more reason why every house should be a 
bakery or a laundry than a shoemaker’s shop or a tailor- 
ing establishment. Some of us remember when, from 
cultivating the flax and growing the wool, to cutting 
and making the garments worn by the family, everything 
was done at home. We have made some progress 
since then, but we need to go much further. All the 
material needs of our life in cities should be provided 
for on a large scale. They should be administered to 
by science, and with the best adaptation of means to 
ends. Our present system is wasteful, inadequate, bar- 
barous; and evinces about as much wisdom as would 
substituting for postal system the method of every in- 
dividual sending his letters by private conveyance. 
Where is the prophet of the new age? the wise coun- 
sellor that will show us better methods; who will eman- 
cipate our homes from the discomfort of washing-day 
and the smell of soap-suds; our days from incessant 
worry, and our nights from discontent at the remem- 
brance of our failures? 

As this letter has already upset all my intentions in 
regard to it, and obstinately insisted upon being domes- 
tic, I may as well—again quoting the immortal Hobbs— 
“give it up,” and let it be domestic to theend. A young 
housekeeper, overwhelmed with the difficulties of her 
position, a few of which I have glanced at, complains 
in a pathetic letter of the constant tendency to chaos 
that is one of the hardest trials in her daily life. “Do 








what I will,” she writes, “things get so stirred up I feel 
at times like setting fire to the house and running 
away by the light of it. Do tell me how to be orderly.” 
Believing this to be quite a common experience, I feel 
tempted to give a public answer to my private letter. 
In early life I might have been tracked by the confu- 
sion I left behind me; but in some odd corner of my 
nature was a loye ,of beauty that was forever at war 
with the ugliness of disorder. When I became a house- 
keeper I determined to vanquish my old enemy and 
form a new habit. In carrying out this determination, I 
learned every step of the way from inherent chaos to 
acquired habits of order, and know of no better clue 
than is suggested by the saying of Archimedes: “Give 
me a lever long enough, and a fulcrum strong enough, 
and with my own weight I will move the world.” One 
spot in a house made orderly, and kept so, will afford a 
fulcrum upon which to rest the lever of constant en- 
deavor that shall move and revolutionize the whole do- 
mestic world. I began with my work-basket, and found 
even this small beginning difficult; but I persevered 
and conquered, I next took in hand my bureau draw- 
ers, giving thought to their arrangement and assigning 
to each article a place. Closets, with their demoraliz- 
ing dimness, and tempting facilities for storage, I found 
a sad stumbling-block, but finally mastered them too. 
Chaos was constantly invading unoccupied rooms, but 
by persistent effort the victory was won. I could think 
into every corner of my small world, and feel that it was 
permeated by my individuality, that crude matter had 
been subdued and made subordinate to mind. 
Cleanliness, order, fitness and a degree of beauty in 
one’s surroundings are essential to the best activity of 
both mind and body. Order is Heaven’s first law, and 
we cannot disregard it without wasting our best powers 
in unnecessary friction. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
New York, May 9, 1870. 





LETTER FROM 8ST. LOUIS. 


What women are doing for women is always an in- 
teresting subject, therefore a few words about the “Chris- 
tian Women’s Association of St. Louis” may be appro- 
priate in your columns. This Association was formed 
by the ladies of the various churches, its object being to 
provide for the physical, intellectual, social, moral and 
religious wants of the industrial women of St. Louis. 

The great difficulty of securing board in decent houses, 
at living prices, is the chief disadvantage working-wo- 
men in this city have to contend with. It is second only 
to the difficulty of securing living wages. This Associa- 
tion designed and carried out the plan of opening a 
Home, where board is furnished at. very low rates, rang- 
ing from $2.50 to $5.00 per week, where with home 
comforts is also offered every facility for mental improve- 
ment by means of evening schools, lectures and library, 
and other practical ways; also hospitable accommoda- 
tions for the sick. A suitable building was found, and 
each church took as many rooms to furnish as their 
means warranted. 

This was done in a most generous manner, with a 
view to homeness, as the main object, and nothing was 
forgotten that could in any way contribute to the hap- 
piness and well being of the inmates. A good organ 
was placed in the cosy parlor, it being rightly conjec- 
tured that nothing could be more homelike than social 
music and singing. Donations poured in from wealthy 
merchants for the larder and kitchen, and a subscrip- 
tion list for memberships was opened at an annual fee 
of $2.00 per year to provide for the rent. 

Before eight months had passed, 109 boarders were 
admitted; of these a large proportion were teachers and 
seamstresses. The hope of the Association was to make 
the institution self-sustaining. It has been in opera- 
tion little over a year now, and the success attending 
it is such as to encourage the noble and zealous women 
in charge of it, in extending the helping hand a little 
further, and they are at this time engaged in raising a 
contingent fund to meet demands constantly made upon 
them, by women seeking employment, generally stran- 
gers, and without the means of paying board till work is 
found. Judging from the response on the part of the 
public, this urgent necessity will be provided for, and 
the undertaking meet with the success which always 
rewards the efforts of women in earnest. 

One little item in the annual report of the Association 
is a significant revelation of the great need of more and 
other homes for the help of scores of women not prop- 
er recipients of the benefits of this one. “Long before 
the home was furnished came applicants for admission— 
mothers with infants in their arms, and little ones cling- 
ing to their sides, wives of invalid husbands, maidens 
with incurable diseases, girls weary with service in fam- 
ilies.” To think of the throngs of helpless women in 
our midst, on one side, and the throngs of idle, vain, 
thoughtless women on the other, blind and deaf to ev- 
erything but their own selfish enjoyment of wealth, 
luxury and personal adornment, is enough, one would 
think, to make the most bitter opponent of Christianity 
pray for more Christian women “assuciated together on 
the broad platform of one in Christ for the exhibition 
of practical love toward our sex.” ‘Prue Christian- 
ity is always humanitarian—else what significance have 
the most prominent of Christ’s precepts and examples. 

There is another lesson to be drawn from this and all 
other institutions and associations (and their name is 
legion) organized and conducted exclusively by women. 
They are palpable and living refutations of the charge 
of woman’s incapacity for planning or governing. Let 
any one cherishing this idea attend the business meet- 
ings of such Associations, and then confess that they’ 
compare favorably with the deliberations of Legislative 
bodies. It is noticeable also in the Suffrage meetings, 
that women waste very little time in speeches or mo- 
tions or resolutions, being generally ready for the “ques- 
tion,” without the customary journey to Rome or an- 
cient Greece to assist them in deciding which way they 





Much was said formerly of the danger of admitting 
women to political privileges, owing to the tendency of 
the female tongue to chatter; but recently we hear more 
of the danger of allowing women to participate iu poli- 
tics and governing lest they bring ruin by hasty judg- 
ments and want of mature deliberation and discussion 
of vital matters, and that it will never do to trust to 
instinct, which it is often said is the only faculty pos- 
sessed by women. Well, since Alcott has proclaimed 
that instinct is divine reason, women can well afford to 
accept this charge, and to rest their claim on the 
chances that their hasty judgments will be quite as 
likely to be correct as the more mature, deliberate deci- 
sions of their brethren, in whom alone reason is said to be 
the guide. 

The passage of the “Phelan bill,” last winter, in the 
Missouri Legislature—a bill aimed at the destruction 
of our public school system, the most important inter- 
est in the State—is an apt illustration of mature delib- 
eration and slow reasoning judgment. It was only the 
great outcry raised by constituents at home and the 
press that awakened them to see their mistake and 
hasten to reconsider. 

Be just, men and brothers, and do not be so swift to 
point out the great danger that exists that we shall do 
pretty much as you do. That is, being human, we are 
all liable to err. Rather join with the earnest and true 
women, and look with steadfast hope and faith to the 
time when good men and good women everywhere will 
together work for the elevation of our fellow-beings and 
the purification of our politics. SPERANZA. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 30. 











WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Miss Spencer, the Clerk of the Iowa Legislature, has 
been presented with a silver tea-set and has made a 
speech, 

Miss Lewis, the American sculptress, has received or- 
ders from the Marquis of Bute, the well-known patron 
of Art, for works from her chisel. 


The children of Edward Everett have given Harriet 
Hosmer an order for a mqnument of bronze and red 
sandstone, to be placed in Mt. Auburn Cemetery. 


Mrs. Willard was a candidate for Mayor at the recent 
election in Belleville, Huron County, and received sixty 
votes. They have a Woman Suffrage Society in that 
town, as in most towns in Ohio. 


Mayor Shurtleff, of Boston, has received a note from 
Postmistress Van Lew, of Richmond, asking for relief 
for the sufferers by the recent calamity in that city, and 
offering to take charge of all contributions. 


The late Mrs. Margaret C. Bucknell of Philadelphia 
bequeathed $20,000 to endow a Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School in West Philadelphia, the endowment 
to be forfeited if it ever comes under the control of a rit- 
ualist or “High Church” party. 

The “Sheltering Arms” Fair in New York, last week, 
was a wonderful success. It netted $50,000. Itis a chari- 
table institution for children, carried on by women. We 
suspect the attraction was not so much the “Sheltering 
Arms” Fair as the fair sheltering arms. 

Chinese women, it is asserted, are held in a state of 
slavery in California. One of the sufferers recently com- 
plained to the Chief of Police at San Francisco that she 
had entered into a contract for three years’ service, and 
that at the expiration of this time her master had re- 
fused to permit her to return to China. 


Mrs. Carleton, a New Hampshire lady, a medical stu- 
dent herself, recently lectured in Boston on “Woman in 
the Medical Profession.” She dwelt upon the fact that 
midwifery belonged exclusively to women for six thou- 
sand years, and that to preside at the nativity of man 
was the most honorable position which any one could 
occupy. 

The female Professors of Vassar College are letting. 
their lights shine in public as well as before their stu- 
dents. Miss Prof. Maria Mitchell is lecturing in public, 
and writing for Hours at Home ; “Miss Prof. Dr.” Alida 
C. Avery is writing for the Christian Union, and Miss 
Prof. Elizabeth M. Powell is becoming a contributor to 
the new Standurd magazine. 

Rev. Mrs. Hanaford ‘is meeting with very great suc- 
cess in New Haven, where she is the settled minister 
of a large parish. The rental of the pews is trebled; 
the large church is filled every Sunday; and in the 
evenings, hundreds go away, who cannot even find 
standing-room. ‘The same success has always attended 
her ministry. Yet “women can’t preach,” you know! 

Miss Violante Barta Rowicz, a young Hungarian 
lady, recently wrote a volume of poetry in French, and 
asked permission to dedicate it to the Empress of Aus- 
tria. The Grand Master of the Court has charged the 
Minister of Interior to inform the author that Her Maj- 
esty was too much Hungarian at heart to accept the ded- 
ication of a book written in French by a Hungarian 
lady! 

Senators Sumner, and Morrill, of Maine, have received 
letters from Miss Morse, daughter of Freeman H. Morse 
of Maine, and recently Consul at London. Miss Morse 
protests against the treatment that her father has re- 
ceived, he having been superseded by Gen. Badeau, who 
wrote a life of the President. She conplains that the 
removal was made without any cause whatever, except 
to make room for a pet of Gen. Grant. 

* The New York Sun of April 30 says: “Among the 
passengers who sail by the ‘St. Laurent’ to-day are ‘Rose 
and Blanche,’ twin daughters of the late Nathaniel Niles, 
and known as the heroines in Eugene Sue’s ‘Wandering 
Jew.’ Miss Lizzie Niles goes to Paris, where she is to 
be married to M. Cerrute, late Italian minister in Wash- 
pington. By their father’s death they come into posses- 





shall vote. 





sion of the ‘casket’ of diamonds, of which a thrilling | 
history is given in that novel. , The casket was present- 


| ed to their mother by the Empress Josephine, and is 


actually worth only $40,000, although represented by 
Mr. Sue as being worth $3,000,000.” 

Prof. Allman writes from Naples to the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh: “I paid a visit the other day to Mrs. 
Mary Somerville, on her ninetieth birthday. She is a 
charming old lady; all her senses, with the exception of 
a slight failing in the power of hearing, are still perfect ; 
she can thread her needles without using spectacles, and 
is in full intellectual vigor, as you may readily imagine 
from the fact that she is busily engaged upon a second 
edition of her recently published work on Microscopic 
and Molecular Science.” 


Since the death of General Grey, private Secretary to 
Queen Victoria, it has transpired that Her Majesty takes 
a very active part in the business of every department 
of the government, and especially the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Poor Law Board. She writes out 
her views with a fullness that reminds one of Philip IL., 
and the Secretary’s business is to reduce her memoran- 
da to official form. Some Froude of the future may 
find in the Victoria MSS. a mine of historical lore al- 
most as rich as the archives of Simancas., 


Miss Barkaloo, the Female Attorney, has commenced 
her professional career in St. Louis in a peace-making 
way which does her credit. Her first case was that of 
an unfortunate dog run over and mortally ruined by a 
horse-car. The lady who had called the dog her own, 
demanded sixty dollars damages of the slaughterers of 
her pet. The corporation of course demurred. The 
bereaved lady brought her action. The railway defend- 
ant, probably from some suggestive appropriateness in - 
the name, retained Miss Barkaloo, who, instead of rush- 
ing into Court with a green bag full of papers in her 
hand, advised the Company to settle, which, we are 
told, it did upon favorable terms, The Gammons and 
Snaps of the profession will think, doubtless, that Miss 
B. has begun practice in an absurd and profiiless way, 
but “blessed are the peace-mak€rs,” for all that!—New 
York Tribune. 











ERRatuM.—In the critical notice of Bret Harte’s 
“Luck of Roaring Camp,” ete.,in our last issue, in the 
sixth line from the end, for “Yankee” read “gambler.” 

















HAyyg a very pleasantly situated and neatly fur- 
nished house in Cambridge, near the station, I wish to find 
either two ladies or agentleman and wife who will share with me 
the expenses of housekeeping. Address “COMFORT,” Office of 
the Woman's JOURNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, lt May l4. 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (ever Chandler’s), Reom 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

(G¥~ Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 
THE ELECTRIC DISK 
Is worn on the body, back or limb, as if a plas- 
ter, for Weakness, Tumors, Rheumatism, Pain, 
4 + 2 , -4 ee silver eet —- 
sium alioy) disk is mary, perpetual, self-act- 
ing, denn and very dusekio. For sale by drug- 
ists; wholesale by GEORGE L. ROGERS, at 

46 Vales ae Boston. Ser 3 
t ay li. 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (3 PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._29 ly 
DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Reem 19 Tremout Temple, Besten. 


Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Applied. 
Would refer by permission to I. J. Weruersesr, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 
In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. tf Jan, 29. 


ODONTICUHUS! 
The excitement at Dr. DAN1eLs’s Dental Rooms Is stil! increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 


Teeth wirhouTt PALN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. DanteLs’s ODONTICUS. 


Dr. E. H. Daniels, 
19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 3in 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFFICE--579 Tremont Street 
near Unien Park, , Boston, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturddys and Sundays 
excepted, 6m Jan, 15. 


HENRY MAYO &CO, 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 





May 14. 

























Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins," 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnaa Haddiex, H-.liand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 





EXTIRPATOR. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and per- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for eircular to Da. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Harmliu’s Building, 154 Tremont 
treet, Boston, Mass. om Feb. 2. 
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— Poetry. 








A 10ST CHORD. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I do not know what I was playing, 

” Or what I was dreaming then ; 

But I struck one chord of music. 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 

Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 

With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 
It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one last chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again, 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear ¢hat grand Amen. 


OWL AND EAGLE. 
The Eagle thought to explore the skies, 
The Owl vouchsafed his wisdom wise: 


“Give up this profitless waste of wing; 
Stay close by me; I'll teach you to sing— 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“All creatures are sure to lose their senses 
If they venture above the trees and fences. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“T knew of a fool-hardy, crazy lark, . 
Which flew away up and was lost in the dark. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“You can’t go up any higher than I! 

Nothing to roost on! Fool to try! 

You’d bump your head against the sky. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“Sit still till the horrible day is done! 

No one can see till the shade is on; 

The sun is a cloud, and the moon is a sun, 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“Don’t risk your eyes in the dangerous glare ; 

Just trust yourself to my wiser care; 

Your safety moves me to constant prayer— 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“I know ofa hole will do for a house; 
Your part of the rent shall be catching a mouse, 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo!” 


The Eagle, sailing the upper sea— 
Did he hear his friend’s soliloquy ? 


“He has lost his hold! He floats in despair 
On the frightful space of the empty air. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-co! 


“If a flash of darkness would let him see, 
He could find his way again to me. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“But he’s out of sight and therefore lost, 
And in the abyss by wild winds tossed! 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“T told him better! The rattle-brains 
Will find that liberty ends in chains. 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“Had he sense enough to take advice, 
He might have been useful catching mice, 
Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 


“Do hear him scream! ’Tis the ery of distress, 
As he gyrates downward! <A pretty mess 

Will his carcass make as it strikes the stones! 
’Tis providential! I'll pick his bones. 

" 


Te-hoo! hoo! hoo-oo! 
—Overland Monthly. 





. 
e 
Miscellany. 
NEEDLES AND TONGUES, 

As Polly entered the Shaws’ parlor, an appalling ar- 
ray of well-dressed girls appeared, each provided with a 
dainty reticule, basket or bag, and each tongue going a 
good deal faster than the needle, while the white fingers 
stitched sleeves in upside down, put flannel jackets to- 
gether hind part before, or gobbled buttonholes with the 
best intentions in life. 

“You are a dear to come so early. Here’s a nice place 
for you between Belle and Miss Perkins, and here’s a 
sweet little dress to make, unless you like something 
else better,’ said Fanny, receiving her friend with 
warmth, and placing her where she thought she would 
enjoy herself. 

“Thank you; I'll take an unbleached cotton shirt, if 
you have such a thing, for it is likely to be needed before 
a cambric frock,” replied Polly, subsiding into her corner 





as quickly as possible, for at least six eye-glasses were 
up, and she didn’t enjoy being stared at. 

Miss Perkins, a grave, cold-looking young lady, with 
an aristocratic nose, bowed politely, and then went on 
with her work, which displayed two diamond rings to 
great advantage. Belle, being of the demonstrative sort, 
smiled and nodded, drew up her chair and began a whis- 
pered account of Trix’s last quarrel with Tom, Polly 
listened with interest while she sewed diligently, occa- 
sionally permitting her eyes to study the elegant intrica- 
cies of Miss Perkins’ dress, fur that young lady sat like 
a statue, quirking her delicate fingers, and accomplishing 
about two stitches a minute. In the midst of Belle’s 
story, a more exciting bit of gossip caught her ear, and 
she plunged into the conversation going on across the 
table, leaving Polly free to listen and admire the wit, 
wisdom and charitable spirit of the accomplished young 
ladies about her. There was a perfect babel of tongues, 
but out of the confusion Polly gathered scraps of fash- 
ionable intelligence which somewhat lessened her re 
spect for the dwellers in high places. One fair creature 
asserted that Joe Somebody took so much champagne at 
the last German, that he had to be got away, and sent 
home with two servants. Another divulged the awful 
fact that Carrie P.’s wedding presents were half of them 
hired for the occasion. A third circulated a whisper to 
the effect that though "Mrs. Buckminster wore a thou- 
sand-dollar cloak, her boys were not allowed but one 
sheet to their beds. And a fourth, your gossip, assured 
the company that a certain person had never offered 
himself to a certain other person, though the report was 
industriously spread by interested parties. This latter 
remark caused such a clamor that Fanny called the 
meeting to order in a most unparliamentary fashion. 

“Girls! girls! you really must talk less and sew more, 
or our society will be disgraced. Do you know our 
branch sent in less work than any of the others last 
month, and Mrs. Fitz George said she didn’t see how fif- 
teen young ladies could manage to do so little ?” 

“We don’t talk a bit more than the old ladies do. I 
just wish you could have heard them go on, last time. 
The way they get so much done is, they take work home 
and make their seamstresses do it, and then they take 
credit for vast industry,” said Belle, who always spoke 
her mind with charming candor. 

“That reminds me that mamma says they want as 
many things as we can make, for it’s a hard winter, and 
the poor are suffering very much. Do any of you wish 
to take articles home, to do at odd times?” said Fan, 
who was president of this energetic Dorcas society. 

“Mercy, no! It takes all my leisure time to mend my 
gloves and refresh my dresses,” answered Belle. 

“I think if we meet once a week it is all that should 
be expected of us, with our other engagements. Poor 
people always complain that the winter is a hard one, 
and never are satisfied,” remarked Miss Perkins, making 
her diamonds sparkle as she sewed buttons on the 
wrong side of a pink calico apron, which would hardly 
survive one washing. 

“Nobody can ask me to do any more, if they remem- 
ber all I’ve got to attend to before summer,” said Trix, 
with an important air. “I’ve got three women hard at 
work, and want another, but every one is so busy, and 
asks such abominable prices, that I'm in despair, and 
shall have to take hold myself, I'm afraid.” 

“There’s a chance for Jane,” thought Polly, but hadn’t 
courage “to speak out loud in meeting,” just then, 
| and resolved to ask Trix for work in private. 

“Prices are high, but you forget how much more it 
| costs to live now than it used to. Mamma never allows 





us to beat down work-women, but wishes us to pay 
them well, and economize in some other way, if we 
must,” said Emma Davenport, a quiet, bright-eyed girl» 
who was called “odd” among young ladies, because she 
dressed simply, when her father was a millionaire. 

“Just hear that girl talk about economy! I beg your 
pardon; she’s some relation of yours, I believe!” said 
Belle, in a low tone. 

“Very distant; but I’m proud of it; for with her, econ- 
omy.doesn’t mean scrimping in one place to make a 
show in another. If every one would follow the Daven- 
ports’ example, work-women wouldn’t starve, or ser- 
vants be such a trouble. Emma is the plainest dressed 
girl in the room, next to me, yet any one can see she is 
a true gentlewoman,” said Polly, warmly. 

“And you are another,” answered Belle, who had al- 
ways loved Polly in her scatter-brained way. 

“Hush! Trix has the floor.” 

“If they spent their wages properly, I shouldn’t mind 
so much; but they think they must be as fine as any- 
body, and dress so well that it is hard to tell mistress 
from maid. Why, our cook got a bonnet just like mine, 
(the materials were cheaper, but the effect was the 
same), and had the impertinence to wear it befure my 
face. I forbid it, and she left, of course, which made 
papa so cross he wouldn’t give me the camel's hair 
shawl he promised me this year.” 

“It’s perfectly shameful!” said Miss Perkins, as Trix 

paused, out of breath. “Servants ought to be made to 
dress like servants, as they do abroad; then we should 
have no more trouble,” observed Miss Perkins, who had 
just made the grand tour, and had brought home a 
French maid. 
_ “Perky don’t practise what she preaches,” whispered 
Belle to Polly, as Miss P. became absorbed in the chat 
of her other neighbors. “She pays the chamber girl 
with her old finery; and the other day, when Betsey 
was out parading in her mistress’ cast-off purple plush 
suit, Mr. Curtis thought she was the mademoiselle, and 
bowed to her. He is as blind as a bat, but recognized 
the dress, and pulled off his hat to it in the most ele- 
gant style. Perky adores him, and was mad enough to 
beat Betsey when she told the story and giggled over it. 
Betsey is quite as stylish, and ever so much prettier than 
Perky, and she knows it, which is an aggravation.” 

Polly couldn’t help laughing, but grew sober a minute 
after, as Trix said, pettishly :— 


half of them are humbugs, and if we let them alone 
they’d go to work and take care of themselves. There’s 
altogether too much fuss made about charity; I do wish 
we could be left in peace.” 

“There can’t be too much charity!” burst out Polly 
forgetting her shyness all at once. 

“Oh, indeed! Well, I take the liberty to differ from 
you,” returned Trix, putting up her glass, and bestowing 
upon Polly her most “toploftical stare,” as the girls 
called it. 

I regret to say that Polly never could talk with or be 
near Trix without feeling irritated or combative. She 
tried to conquer this feeling, but she couldn’t, and when 
Trix put on airs, Polly felt an intense desire to box her 
ears. The eye-glass was her especial aversion, for Trix 
was no more near-sighted than herself, but pretended 
to be because it was the fashion, and at times used the 
innocent glass as a weapon with which to put down any 
one who presumed to set themselves up. The supercil- 
ious glance which accompanied her ironically polite 
speech roused Polly, who answered with sudden color 
and the kindling of the eyes that always betrayed a 
perturbed spirit :— 

“I don’t think many of us would enjoy that selfish 
sort of peace, while little children starve, and girls no 
older than us kill themselves because their dreadful pov- 
erty leaves them no choice but sin or death.” 

A sudden lull took place, for, though Polly did not 
raise her voice, it was full of indignant emotion, and the 
most frivolous girl there felt a little thrill of sympathy ; 
for the most utterly fashionable life does not kill the 
heart out of women, till years of selfish pleasure have 
passed over their heads. Trix was ashamed of herself, 
but she felt the same antagonism toward Polly that Pol- 
ly did toward her; and, being less generous, took satis- 
faction in plaguing her. Polly did not know that the se- 
cret of this was the fact that Tom often held her up as a 
model for his fiancée to follow, which caused that young 
lady to dislike her more than-ever. 

“Half the awful stories in the papers are made up for 
a sensation, and it’s absurd to believe them unless one 
likes to be harrowed up. I don’t, and as for peace, I’m 
not likely to get much, while I have Tom to look after,” 
said Trix with an aggravated laugh. 

Polly’s needle snapped in two, but she did not mind 
it, as she said with a look that silenced even sharp- 
tongued Trix :— 

“T can’t help believing what my own eyes and ears 
have seen and heard. You lead such safe and happy 
lives, you don’t imagine the misery that is all round 
you; but if you could get a glimpse of it, it would make 
your hearts ache as it has mine.” 

“Do you suffer from heartache? Some one hinted as 
much to me, but you looked so well, I could not be- 
lieve it.” 

Now, that was cruel in Trix—more cruel than any one 
guessed; but girl’s tongues can deal wounds as sharp 
and sudden as the slender stiletto Spanish women wear 
in their hair, and Polly turned pale, as those words 
stabbed her. Belle saw it, and rushed to the rescue 
with more good will than wisdom. 

“Nobody ever accused you of having any heart to ache 
with. Polly and I are not old enough yet to get tough 
and cool, and we are still silly enough to pity unhappy 
people, Tom Shaw, especially,” added Belle, under her 
breath. 

That was a two-edged thrust, for Trix was decidedly 
an old girl, and Tom was generally regarded as a hapless 
victim. Trix turned red, but before she could load and 
fire again, Emma Davenport, who labored under the 
delusion that this sort of skirmishing was ill-natured, 
and therefore ill-bred, spoke up in her pleasant way :— 

“Speaking of pitying the poor, I always wonder why 
it is that we all like to read and cry over their troubles 
in books, but when we have the real thing before us, we 
think it is uninteresting and disagreeable.” 

“It’s the genius that gets into the books, which makes 
us feel the poverty, I fancy. But I don’t quite agree 
with you that the real thing isn’t interesting. I think 
it would be if we knew how to look and feel it,” said 
Polly, very quietly, as she pushed her chair out of the 
arctic circle of Miss Perkins, into the temperate one of 
friendly Emma. 

“But how shall we learn that? I don’t see what we 
girls can do, more than we do now. We haven’t much 
money for such things, shouldn’t know how to use it 
if we had; and it isn’t proper for us to go poking into 
dirty places to hunt up the needy. Going about doing 
good in pony phztons, as somebody says, may succeed 
in England, but it won’t work here,” said Fanny, who 
had begun lately to think a great deal of some one be- 
sides herself, and so found her interest in her fellow-be- 
ings increasing daily. 

“We can’t do much, perhaps, just yet; but still there 
are things left undone that naturally fall to us. I know 
a house,” said Polly, sewing busily as she talked, “where 
every servant who enters it becomes an object of in- 
terest to the mother and her daughters. These women 
are taught habits, books are put where they can get them, 
sensible amusements are planned for them sometimes, 
and they soon feel that they are not considered mere 
scrubs, to do as much work as possible, for as little 
money as possible, but helpers in the family who are 
loved and respected in proportion to their faithfulness, 
This lady feels her duty towards them, owns it, and 
does it, as conscientiously as she wants them to do theirs 
by her, and that is the way it ought to be, I think.” 

As Polly paused, several keen eyes discovered that Em- 
ma’s cheeks were very red, and saw a smile lurking in 
the corners of the mouth that tried to look demure, 


“which told them who Polly meant. 


“Do the Biddies all turn out saints in that well-regu- 
lated family ?” asked the irrepressible Trix. 

“No; few of us do that, even in the parlor, but 
every one of the Biddies is better for being there, whether 
they are grateful or not. I ought not to have men- 
tioned this, perhaps, but I wanted to show you one 








“Well, I'm sick of hearing about beggars; I believe, 


thing that we girls can do. We all complain about bad 





servants most as much as if we were housekeepers our. 
selves; but it never occurs to us to try and mend the 
matter, by getting up a better spirit between mistress 
and maid. Then there’s another thing we can do,” add 

ed Polly, warming up. “Most of us find money enough 
for our little vanities and pleasures, but feel dreadfully 
poor when we come to pay for work, sewing especially, 
Couldn’t we give up a few of the vanities, and pay the 
seamstresses better ?” 

“I declare I will!” cried Belle, whose conscience sud- 
denly woke, and smote her for beating down the woman 
who did her plain sewing, in order that she might have 
an extra flounce on a new dress. 

“Belle has got a virtuous fit; pity it won’t last a week,” 
said Trix. ; 

“Wait and see,” retorted Belle, resolving that it should 
last, just to disappoint “that spiteful minx,” as she 
sweetly called her old school-mate. . 

“Now we Shall. behold Belle galloping away at a great 
pace, on her new hobby. I shouldn’t be surprised to 
hear of her preaching in the jail, adopting a nice, dirty 
little orphan, or passing round tracts at a woman’s rights 
meeting,” said Trix, who never could forgive Belle for 
having a lovely complexion, and so much hair of her 
own that she never patronized either rats, mice, water- 
falls, switches or puff-combs. 

“Well, I might do worse, and I think, of the two, I'd 
rather amuse myself so, than as some young ladies do, 
who get into the papers for their pranks,” returned Belle 
with a moral air. 

“Suppose we have a little recess, and rest while Polly 
plays to us. Will you, Polly? It will do us good; they 
all want to hear you, and begged I’d ask.” 

“Then I will, with pleasure ;” and Polly went to the 
piano with such obliging readiness, that several re- 
proachful glances fell upon Trix, who didn’t need her 
glass to see them. 

Polly was never too sad, perturbed or lazy to sing, 
for it was almost as easy to her as breathing, and seemed 
the most natural outlet for her emotions. For a min- 
ute her hands wandered over the keys, as if uncertain 
what to play; then, falling into a sad, sweet strain, she 
sang “The Bridge of Sighs.” Polly didn’t know why 
she chose it, but the instinct seemed to have been atrue 
one, for, old as the song was, it went straight to the 
hearts of the hearers, and Polly sung it better than she 
ever had before, for now the memory of little Jane lent 
it a tender pathos which no art could give. It did them 
all good, for music is a beautiful magician, and few can 
resist its power. The girls were touched by the appeal; 
Polly was lifted out of herself, and when she turned 
round, the softened look on all the faces told her that, 
for the moment, foolish and frivolous beliefs were for- 
gotten in the one womanly sentiment of pity, for the 
wrongs and woes of which the listeners’ happy lives 
were ignorant. 

“That song always makes me cry, and feel as if I had 
no right to be so comfortable,” said Belle, openly wiping 
her eyes on a crash towel. 

“Fortunately, such cases are very rare,” said another 
young lady who seldom read the newspapers. 

“I wish they were, but I’m afraid they are not; for 
only three weeks ago, I saw a girl younger than any of 
us,and no worse, who tried to destroy herself, simply 
because she was so discouraged, sick and poor,” said 
Polly. 

“Do tell about her,” cried Belle, eagerly. 

Feeling that the song had paved the way for the story, 
and given her courage to tell it, she told it, and must have 
done it well, for the girls stopped work to listen, and when 
she ended, other eyes besides warm-hearted Belle’s 
were wet. Trix looked quite subdued; Miss Perkins 
thawed to such a degree, that something glittered on 
her hand, as she bent over the pink pinafore again, bet- 
ter and brighter than her biggest diamond; Emma got 
up and went to Polly with a face full of affectionate re- 
spect, while Fanny, moved by a sudden impulse, caught 
up a costly Sevres plate that stood on the etaygere, and 
laying a five dollar bill in it, passed it round, quoting 
Polly’s words :— 

“Girls, I know you'll like to help poor little Jenny; 
begin again, and do better this time.” 

It was good to see how quickly the pretty purses were 
out, how generously each gave of its abundance, and 
what hearty applause broke from the girls, as Belle laid 
down her gold thimble, saying with an April face :— 

“There, take that; I never have any money ; somehow 
it won’t stay with me, but I can’t let the plate pass me 
this time.” 

When Fanny brought the contributions to Polly, she 
just gathered it up in her two hands with such a glad, 
grateful face the girls wished they had had more to 
give. 

“IT can’t thank you enough,” she said, with an elo- 
quent little choke in her voice. “This will help Jenny 
very much; but the way in which it was done will do 
her more good than double the money, because it will 
prove to her that she isn’t without friends, and make 
her feel that there is a place in the world for her. Let 
her work for you in return for this; she don’t ask alms, 
she only wants employment and a little kindness; and 
the best charity we can bestow is to see that she has 
both.” —* Old-Fashioned Girl.” 


In London, a titled philanthropist, Mrs. Glyn, is e3- 
tablishing a brigade of boys for cleaning doorsteps, on 
the pattern of the shoeblack brigade, and called “the 
doorstep brigade.” Her “doorstep society” “proposes to 
employ a band of boys, from ten years old and upward, 
in the discharge of certain humble domestic duties, such 
as cleaning doorsteps, areas, pavements, etc., which 
hitherto have fallen to the lot of female servants—a cus- 
tom which in large houses has its objections, and in 
small its hardships.” The boys will only be employed 
part of the day, and will be at school in the afternoon, 
and in the evening rooms will be open to them for read- 
ing and recreations, and on certain evenings opportu 


” 





nities will be given to the boys to learn trades. 
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AMERICAN INVENTIONS. 


In a recent lecture at Cincinnati, by Hon. Samuel 
§, Fisher, Commissioner of Patents, on “Inventors and 
their Inventions,” he said :— 


Any sketch of American inventions would be imper- 
fect that failed to do justice to the part taken by women. 
A lady was in the Patent Office last week who has al- 
ready obtained six patents. In the class of wearing ap- 

, their names stand high upon the roll. They have 
Pevented something of everything in that department, 
mentionable and unmentionable. In household furni- 
ture they are also respectable, and pianos, sewing-ma- 
chines, stoves, chairs and the like, have become the bet- 
er for their attention. In the last number of the Pat- 
ent Office report it will be seen that, among many other 
inventions that they have made, one of the sex claims 
to have invented a new flat-iron, another a new step- 
Jadder, another a fluting-machine, another a mosquito 
and fly net, another a child’s toy, another a corset-clasp, 
another a washstand and clothes-dryer, another a stick 
for trundling hoops, and another a toilet-powder. No 
doubt when the “girl of the period” gets her rights, we 
shall find her name in oomoen the latest im- 
provements in harvesters, steam-engines and planing- 
machines. That she knows how to value her invention 
when she makes it, may be inferred from the specifica- 
tion of a late patent nted to one of the sisterhood. 
The invention is called “an improvement in crimping- 
pins,” but the fair patentee says of it that “it can be 
converted, with a very slight modification, into a letter- 
holder, ticket-holder, bookmark, tweezers, a pin for se- 
curing ornaments to the person, a file for hills, and cir- 
eulars, a tassel-holder for window c n8,an ornament, 
a seam-ripper, nail-cleaner, ear-pick, lamp-chimney 
cleaner, and last, but not least, an ornamental head- 
band for securing the hair of children.” Our obligations 
are due to this lady that she did not go on with her list 
until nothing was left for the uglier sex to invent or 
patent. 


SUFFRAGE IN ILBINOIS. 


The majority of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention, with the intention of defeating the propo- 
sition, and for the purpose of securing votes for the 
adoption of the proposed constitution, have reconsider- 
ed their former action on the Woman Suffrage question, 
and decided to submit that question to a vote of the. peo- 
ple in a separate article. In order to determine whether 
this change in the action of the Convention had been 
brought about by the real friends of the Woman Suf- 
frage mevement, we examined the body of the p sed 
constitution, so far as the same had been adopted, and 
found the following :— 

“Sec. 7. No person shall be elected or appointed to 
any civil office, position, or place of trust, profit or emol- 
ument, in this State, who is not an elector of this State.” 

Should this be adopted, and the question of Woman 
Suffrage be voted down, then no woman can be elected 
or appointed to any civil office, public position, or place 
of trust, profit or emolument in this State, and it so ef- 
fectually ties the hands of the Legislature that they 
would not have the power to pass a law allowing women 
to be notaries public, school directors, or deputy clerks. 
Suppose next winter the Legislature should appoint (as 
the Legislatures of several States have done) two poor, 
but able and talented widows of deceased soldiers, en- 
rolling and engrossing clerks, it would be uneonstitu- 
tional. Could a woman under this section be an execu- 
tor, administrator, guardian, trustee or school teacher? 
It is not only a blow aimed at the rights of women, but 
at the rights of our foreign-born population, Under it 
no foreigner can be elected or appointed to any position 
of trust until he has been in this country five years; he 
cannot be a deputy clerk, a constable, a deputy sheriff, 
a policeman, a bridge-tender, or a school director, and, 
we question whether he can be an naga, Nemeg: a 
school teacher, an executor, or a guardian. There is no 
such obnoxious provision in our present constitution.— 
Chicago Legal News. 





ANECDOTE OF BISMARCK.—A pleasant story has lately 
circulated about Count Bismarck. A country clergyman, 
an old fellow-collegian of the Count’s, was anxious to 
get his son into the Marines, and at length summed up 
courage to address his quondam comrade, entertaining, 
however, but faint hopes of the great Minister remem- 
bering him. Not being much in the habit of writing to 
grandees, the good man could not for some time deter- 
mine how to begin, but at length commenced his letter, 
“Your Highness.” He soon received the following: 
“You old blockhead, you! do you think I have forgotten 
the happy time when we studied and drank together in 
Gottenberg, and when we were so often waiting on each 
other? And now, how can you address me in such a 
foolish way? Pray, never again call me ‘Highness.’ 
Let us continue on the same terms as of old. As to 
your boy, send him to me. _[’ll take care of him.” 

Tue number of illegitimate children annually born 
in Paris is not so startling as the number that are never 
recognized by either parent. Out of one million chil- 
dren born in that city every year, seventy-five thousand 
are illegitimate, and of the illegitimate children sixty 
per cent. are never recognized. By the Code Napoleon, 
the recognition of a child born out of wedlock gives it 
civil rights, but of the fifty thousand unrecognized in- 
fants annually born in the great metropolis of the 
world, part die in the hospitals and at the baby farms in 
the country; or, if they live to maturity, end their days 
in the penitentiary or the bagnio. Few of them are fit- 
ted for the military service, and nearly all live and die 
in utter wretchedness. 





Miss MARIA PENNIMAN, of Salisbury, N. H., a blind 
singer and composer of music, is necessitated by ad- 
verse circumstances to pass the remainder of her days 
in the poor-house. Her sister died a short time ago. 
Several gentlemen in Salisbury have redeemed the sur- 
viving sister’s piano, which was mortgaged for nearly 
its full value, and in a pauper’s home she is allowed to 
keep her instrument. It is a sad case, for both sisters 
were reared in affluence in Massachusetts. 

Boston saw, with wonder, a few days ago, a woman 
seated on a pile of rubbish hard at work, with several 
male companions, chipping off the dried mortar from 
old bricks. _.¢ 





A ROSY-CHEEKED damsel in Lansingburg, N. Y., daily 
leads a sleek-looking cow from house to house, and sup- 
plies her customers with milk drawn fresh and sweet 
and pure. 


THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa” 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-gize Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 
Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love amd Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect. 
Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 
REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
REV, ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV. C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. 8. H. CAMP, 
And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 
ELLIOTT COUES, Pu. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others. 


Send for aspecimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 


TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING.—One time, 20 cents per line; 
thirteen times (three months), 18 cents per line, each time; twen- 
ty-six times (six months), 16 cents per line, each time; one year 
15 cents per line, each time. Special Notices, 30 cents per line, 
each time. Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 cents per 
line, each time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double 
columns one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cts. 

Advertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 
A.M. on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communications on business 


J. Ne. HALLECK, Manager, 

_ P 0. Box 6695, New York City. 
BLANCHARD 

Self-Threading Needle Company. 


Vas 





MANUFACTURERS 
Self-Threading 


Needle. 


Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Mar. 26. BOSTON, Mass. 8m 


x 


BOSTON TURKISH BATHS. 
1427 Washington Street, 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 
The Best in New England. 
Lavirs—10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
GENTLEMEN—46 to 8} A.M., 2 to 9 P.M., and 
until 11 Wednesday aud Saturday evenings. 
Apr. 23. 4t LL. DEAN, M.D., Manager. 










RRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
Monthly, Lilustrated, Enlarged, and Improved! 
dest, Cheapest, and Best! $1.50 a year. 
gw Send 6 = in ay eg — 
it. wanted. _ ‘ 
‘E B. FU Publisher, Boston. 
Mar. 5. ; 8m 








ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“‘When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ ——- reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of ey t had effaced.”"—Late French 3 
This exquisite preparation can be obtained only of Map. Wurre- 
FIELD, who has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 28 WINTER STREBT, up one 18 





Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral terms wil) be offered. ém = Mar. 26. 


GOOD THINGS 


—IN THE— 


HERALD 
FOR 1870. 


Among the good things for this year’s Henan are :— 
STRAY LEAVES FROM A BIOGRAPHER’S 
TABLE. 

By the Author of “Credo.” 
STORIES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By Miss Susan Warwer, Author of “Wide Wide World.” 
SKETCHES. 
By Mary CLeEMMER AMEs. 


POEMS. 
By Avice and Puese Cary. 
TALES AND SKETCHES. 
By Rev. B. K. Pierce, Mrs. H. C. Garpiner, Mrs, C. M. Ep- 
WARDs, and others. ‘ 
LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE CECUMENI.- 
CAL COUNCIL. 
EDITORIALS AND CONTRIBUTIONS, 
By Rev. Dr. Stevens, C. C. HASwELL, ete. 
CORRESPON DENCE 
From England, Ireland, Germany, India; from San Francisco 
and all parts of the United States. 
We also expect to give “Incidents in initerant Life in Maine,” 
from one of its most eminent ministers. _ 
Other valuable papers from eminent pens in our own and other 
churches in New England and elsewhere. 


. 


Send in Subscribers. See our Premiums :— 

Original Music by Professor E. Tourjee, W.C. Brown, Esq., and 
Phillip Phillips. 

Illustrations of Distinguished Men, Educational Institutions 
and Churches. 

Sermons by distinguished Ministers. 





Terms :—$2.50 per year, in advance. Ministers, $2.00 per year 
in advance. Specimen copies free. 








Address 
E. D. WINSLOW, 
Publishing Agent, 
Apr. 23. No. 11 Cornhill, Boston, at 
“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 


ENGLAND.” 


*«*'The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALi, GYUOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
‘The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 
HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 


LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 
From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.) 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness, It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. 1 want 
the Commonwealth sent to me here, regularly. 1 enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians had 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

{From the Boston Transcript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisims. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 
is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 
ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ..........6++ $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subseribers............. 2.50 
Car Remit funds in Monty Onvers or Reoisterev Lerrers, 
to ensure safety. . 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“Tur COMMONWEALTH,’’) 








THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


CHURCH ADVOCA'TE. 


The only Church Newspaper published in Massachusetts. 


This well-kuown and long-established Church Pee, now in 
the thirty-sixth year of its existence, has been and s the stanch 
representative of the principles of the Englisi Keformation, and 
of such men, in our American Church, as Griswold, Meade, Bur- 
gess, among the dead; and Mclivaine, Eastburn, Johns. and Lee, 
among the living. 

In Docraixe it stands upon the ArTICLES oF RELIGION, hon- 
estly interpreted according to the well-known sentiments of the 
English Keformers. 

ln Worsuip AND RitvAt it advocates simplicity and hearti- 
ness, with due régard to Order, and is utterly opposed to whatever 
tends to the revival of Romish practices in our communion, 

The PLENARY INsviraTion of Holy Scripture and its para- 
mount authority in matters of faith it fally accepts and constant- 
ly enforces. 

The Vicarious Atonement of onr blessed Lord it regards as the 
foundation of all the Christian’s hope of salvation; his oblation 
of himself upon the cross once offered as “a full, perfect and suffi- 
jae) 5 pmate oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

The present duty of Evangelical Churchmer. it believes to be, 
not the promotion of schism, but a fearless advocacy of the truth, 
with patient waiting upon God. It holds that our position in the 
Church is a true one, and can be made good by argument, and all 
the proofs of history against every gainsayer; and that truth, 
faithfully held and fearlessly pressed: rill, in God’s good time, 


bas bey victory. 
It has always endeavored with these principles to unite candor, 
— and asincere respect for the rights and feelings of 
others. 

Subscription, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50 annum. 
Sam r copies sent free by mail. tat ual 

Address 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Publishers, 





At the Church Bookstore, 135 Washington street, Boston. 
Apr. 9. . 6t 








2 BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


29 and #1 Lake Street, & 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers end Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 
BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and $28 Broadway, N. Y. 
ly 





Aug. 14, 





Aug. 14. 





CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing’ Goods, 


24 anda 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.4. P, V, KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 


KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauuafacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 








Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 
THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
—18— 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
ee 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 





This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, iu 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, 

Communications for the LeGaL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, II. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’« Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.8. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’’ From the A/flantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.””’ Prepared in 1869. 

No. 6. GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”’ Speech before a Committee of the Masea- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
(> Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MI Lv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15 





’ 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven th d patients lly. 


Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 S d Av » New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FOR— 


Families and Manufacturers. 











The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MINUTE, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

We are prepared to farnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerative prices. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. 3m Mar. 12. . 
Pianofortes, 875 to S300. 

Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. HILL, 

Mar. 12. 3m 21 LaGrange Street. 
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A FEW MORE FACTS. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


In the first number of the Woman’s JouRNAL, in an 
article entitled “A Few Facts,” I promised an account of 
an experiment in contemplation. It is full time that 
this experiment be reported, for I have long since earned 
the $10 promised to the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. How shall [ send them? What are the 
duties and rights of members? 

From my laboratory, which, however, is usually known 
by a mor® familiar name, I now write. Before allowing 
curiosity to spy into my crucible, or snuff the fumes of 
my retort—for here are savory, not sulphurous odors—a 
word must be said in reply to those who have attempted 
to answer my “facts.” Perhaps I shall also give a few 
more “facts.” 

The “Principal who received $15 per month,” whose 
letter was published in the JourRNAL of February 26th, 
was mistaken in supposing that the “facts” were intend- 
ed as an “attack upon a certain benevolent society.” 1 
was simply making a comparison—“odious” work, per- 
haps—of the worth and wages of the men and women 
employed by the American Missionary Association. I 
believe this society to be excellent, composed of some of 
the noblest Christians of our land. But even the heav- 
enly bodies have spots upon them. It is because they 
are heavenly bodies that these spots are so observable. 
Still, I am sorry for my friend, said “Principal,” as she 
has undertaken to defend this society—a few facts in re- 
gard to which, she herself styles, without denying them, 
“a harsh criticism.” 

Of “harsh criticism” I shall hardly be guilty, especial- 
ly in tegard to men. Oh, I love them all dearly!) Why, 

‘some of them have all but carried me in their arms to 
the tops of mountains:and State Houses innumerable. 
They have taught me to row and sail, to skate and 
swim and shoot. They have flashed upon my mind the 
wonders of the starry heavens, led me in researches into 
the depths of the earth, and will some day gallantly es- 
cort me to the polls to cast my first vote. Partiality for 
the “unfair sex” would induce me to believe that they 
are really the equals of women, were it not demonstrated, 
geologically, that inferior orders were created first, while 
the Bible plainly states that Adam was made before 
Eve. As Burns expresses jt, 


“Nature tried her prenticed hand on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O!” 


Therefore, all that I say of men or their actions must be 
interpreted by the law of love. The “Principal” makes 
four heads: 

1. *The society does not claim that its missionaries 
are paid for their labors.” Does it pay the men and not 
the women? That's the point. What is fair for one is 
fair for the other. “If multitudes are eager to work for 
the sum offered, is our society to insist,” &e. Insist! 
Why, my friend, how can you truthfully use that word ? 
I talked to more than twenty of the freedmen teachers, 
—those whom I chanced to meet—and they all express- 
ed indignation at the paltry sums paid them. Several 
were greatly perplexed and hindered in their work by 
pecuniary anxiety, and consulted with me as to how 
they could cover their expenses with their salaries. 
Two of the Association’s most valued workers told me 
that they expected their fate, when they were worn out, 
would be “to marry for a home.” The American Mis- 
sionary Association would not be obliged to “insist” 
very strongly, in order to induce the women it engages 
to receive the same remuneration it pays to its male em- 
ployés. 

2. “In view of special considerations, some do receive 
a higher salary.” That is a fact, as I afterward learned, 
and the special consideration in the two cases that came | 
to my knowledge, was, I am told (mark this, my sisters) 
that the ladies “stuck it out,” as the saying is, and would 
not go for less than $25 per month, and therefore they 
received it. 

Moral:—Stand up for your rights, oh, women! and 
you will obtain them. I have myself “turned over a new 
leaf” in this respect, and intend to have the highest 
market price for everything I do. 

3. Gentlemen contributing their services ‘so unos- 
tentatiously that it seems not to have been suspected 
by ‘O.” I knew of those instances. But they were the 
year before I was writing for the present. However, I 
rejoice in the opportunity of saying that one of these 
gentlemen was a noble exception—a truly superior man. 
He had given one arm to his country, and with the oth- 
er accomplished twice as much as ordinary mortals. 
His cheery song roused the house before the dawn. 
God bless him to-day, laboring in far-off Africa for the 
salvation of our “dark-browed brethren.” The other 
was a very nice man, whose generosity was the praise 
of the household; perhaps he earned his board by the er- 
rands he did for the house. He did nothing else for 
which people receive pay. I was told that he over- 
worked himself the year before. That was doubtless | 
true, and he had aright to rest. Does the Association 
board its worn-out lady teachers, and give them a chance 
to rest? 

4. “The salary is relatively larger than that of socie- 
ties,” &c. Well, this is an item on our side—the Jour- 
NAL’s and mine. If a society so unfair is the best, the 
case is worse than I opined. As to the “Chattanooga 
rooster,” said “Principal” says,“You gravely insisted.” 
Is it possible my acting is so natural? Thanks for the 
compliment, but I shall not adopt the stage on the | 
strength of it. “Mother Bickerdike” told me, in answer 
ta a question, that when she examined the Society’s 
books at No. 53 John street, New York, and saw the 
salaries of their agents, and that their teachers receive 
only $15 per month and board, she understood why the 
Association does net publish its salaries. Now I might 
have drawn comparisons here. I did not, for I know 
that the expense of living in large cities is great. Said 
“Principal” is working for the Association this year in 


| zations and shall carry with it their united weight, do 


gentlemen, — one, pastor of the largest freedmen’s 
church, the other, at the time, Principal of a Normal 
School which is pledged to equal opportunities, for all 
colors, both sexes, &c.—and came to my offer to serve 
the Association at some future day, provided I received 
the same remuneration as was paid to men for the same 
work, they each gave a grunt of astonishment, and then 
a laugh of derision. They had evidently never thought 
of such a thing before. The agent to whom that letter 
was sent, told in Atlanta, I am informed, that he thinks 
I am “deranged.” It was an old answer to truth that 
touches us; “He hath a devil and is mad; why hear ye 
him?” But perhaps he thinks me deranged simply be- 
cause so many of their teachers do become so, 

I love the American Missionary Association as well 
as every society laboring for the elevation of the freed- 
men. I would rather cut off my right hand than injure 
that good work. But I believe that equal justice to the 
men and pvomen employed, will help, not hinder—will 
bring down the blessing of Heaven. The agents of the 
Association, many of them elderly, have doubtless the 
old idea that woman’s work is not of much account. I 
understand this idea, for I have just come out of the 
darkness of it myself. They also can reform. “Never 
too late to mend,” you know. These agents are all, I 
have no doubt, excellent men. So soon as the injustice 
of their course is apparent to them, they will change. I 
judge them by myself. We, men and women, are very 
much alike. I have reformed from a thousand errors, 
and am trying to go on unto perfection. I expect to re- 
ceive a letter of thanks, some day, from these same gen- 
tlemen, for the good services rendered in these two ar- 
ticles, 

Of course I would not insult these gentlemen so much 
as to suppose that they object to have facts in regard to 
salaries made known. They are honorable men. They 
are not spending the funds entrusted to them secretly. 
They would acknowledge the right of the Christian pub- 
lic to know how they dispose of its money. Opposed to 
secret societies, they are doubtless consistent. 

I mention the name of the Association, as I did not 
in my former article, because other societies have been 
troubled by the facts published. I feel no reluctance to 
do so, for I am sure that what I have told will not in- 
jure the good work in which the Association is engaged 
—will not induce the liberal public to withhold one dol- 
lar of its customary gifts. On the contrary, oh, liberal 
public! contribute more than ever before, that the As- 
sociation may be able next year, as it will surely en- 
deavor, to increase the salaries of its lady teachers with- 
out cutting down others. 

I remember a story I have heard my mother tell—a 
true one. Mrs. Dr. C. lived opposite to us in New York. 
She kept two servants who were not very bright—“ Aunt 
Polly” and her son. When their day’s work was over, 
they would fall to disputing as to which was the elder. 
“Aunt Polly” argued that she was older than “Sam,” 
because she was his mother, but “Sam” held that he 
was the elder “because he was a man.” 

It is to Sam’s argument applied to work and wages 
that I object. 0. 


Se ee ee ee 
WOMEN IN THE PHILADELPHIA HOSPITAL. 

The question of female medical education at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital has again been decided in favor 
of the women. The action of the managers in allowing 
women students a share in the educational advantages 
of the hospital was sustained by the contributors, at 
their annual meeting on May 2. This has not been 
accomplished without a severe tempest in the medical 
teapot, nor without a strong effort having been made 
to oust the managers who have so offended the medical 
profession. Pamphlets, which coupled denunciation of 
the managers with personalities and abuse, especially 
of the Quakers, have been industriously, but secretly, 
circulated among those who might be thought to sym- 
pathize with the effort of the male doctors to keep the 
hospital themselves. 

Secrecy was the more desirable, because from the first 
the tide of public sentiment has been against the exclu- 
sive spirit of the doctors; the contributors, in siding 
gainst them, have only done what any body of non-medi- 
cal men were likely to do, since the doctors have chosen 
for themselves the position of a selfish and prejudiced 
clan, rather than that of a liberal and generous profession. 
Good common sense has prevailed over the spirit of 
clique, and the managers are instructed to offer every 
facility to women students desirous of studying at the 
hospital. 


McFARLAND ACQUITTED.—The long and wearisome 
trial of McFarland for the murder of Albert Richardson, 
in New York last autumn, has at last concluded, and the 
result will not take many of our readers by surprise who 
are at all conversant with the history of jury trials in 
New York city. 
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HIGH-HEELED shoes have brought two Hartford 
young ladies to the doctor’s door for treatment for pain- 
ful distortion of the feet. 


Upwarp of $228,000,000 are annually spent by the 
British nation for intoxicating drinks. 








CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869, in response to a 
call widely signed and after publie notice duly given, be- 
lieving that a truly representative national organization 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman 8S movement in America, which shall em- 
body the deliberate action of the State and loeal organi- 


ee ee Sa eee Suffrage Associa- 
on. 
ARTICLE L 
NAME. 


ARTICLE It. 
OBJECT. 

Its object shall be to comcentate the efforts of all the 
advocates of Woman Suffrage in the United States. 

Section 1. To form auxiliary State Associations in 
every State where none such now exist, and to cooper- 
ate with those already existing, which shall declare them- 
selves auxiliary before the first day of Mareh next, the 
authority of the auxiliary societies being reeognized in 
their respective localities, and their plans being promot- 
ed by every means in our power. 

Sec. 2. To hold an annual m of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also,one or more national conven- 
tions for the advocacy of Woman Siffrage. 

Sec. 3. To publish tracts, documents and other print- 
ed thatter for the supply of State and local societies and 
individuals at actual cost. 

Sec. 4. To prepare and circulate petitions to State and 
territorial atures, to Congress, or to Constitutional 
Conventions in behalf of the legal and political equality 
of women; to employ lecturers and agents; and to take 
any measures the Executive Committee may think fit, 
to forward the objects of the Association. 


ARTICLE III. 
ORGANIZATION, 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Secreta- 
ries and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee; also, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one member of the Executive Committee from 
each State and Territory and from the District of Co- 
lumbia, as afterwards provided. 

Sec. 2. Every President of an Auxiliary State or ter- 
ritorial Society shall be ex-officio a Vice-President of 
this Association. 

Src. 3. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of an auxiliary State Society shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Sec. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Association 
exists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the Executive Committee, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, or member of the Executive Committee from said 
State, to serve only until the organization of said State 
Association. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all vacan- 
cies that may occur prior to the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 
uual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional representation of the respective States and terri- 
tories, except as above provided. 

Sec. 7. No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of officers of 
this Society. 

Sec. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide. 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ 
written notice previously mailed to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus taken 
shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been rat- 
ified in writing by at least fifteen members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Src. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 


The Association shall have a branch office in every 
State and territory, in connection with the office of the 
auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a central 
office at such place as the Executive Committee may de- 


termine. 
ARTICLE V. 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates present 
therein. 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 
Any person may become a member of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association by signing the Constitution 
and paying the sum of $1 annually; or a life-member, by 
paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle such person 
to attend the business-meetings of delegates and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 
Honorary members may be appointed by the annual 
meeting, or by the the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, R. 1, WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Mrs. W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Ill, GEORGE W, JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 

MYRA BRADWELL, Illinois, 


RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana, 
TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA 8. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon. C. W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon. C. B. WAITE, IIL, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Rev. H. EDDY, Wis., 

Mass., MOSES CUOIT TYLER, Mich. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, a, 
OLIVER JOHNSON,N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan. 
ANTOINETTE 8B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, lowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon. RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs.GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Oregon. 

Rev. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 
Hon. J. C. UNDERWOUD, Va. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IIL, 
Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Ja., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 
Vt, LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.SPAULDING,Minz., 
Mass., Mrs. C.1. H. NICHOLS, Kan 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1., BELLE MANS 
Rev. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. W RY, 
ANNA C. FIELD, N. ¥., Tenn., : 
MARY F. DAVIS, N. J. Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fia., 
MARY GREW, Penn, FANNY B. AMES, al., 
Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del, Hon. A. M. FRETZ, Va. 
A. J. BOYER, Uhio, GRACE GREEN WOOD,D.C., 
IDA FIALA, of Missouri. ry 
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KING OF PAIN, 
WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three mifiutes; Kheumatism in one 
day. 

Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. 


(Hw Test Applications FREE. 








A.M. McePHAIL & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 
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Star,? “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 
Ne. 385 Washington street. 6m 
MISS L. W. DREW 
READING AND VOCAL CULTU 
cue berate popils, classes and she, ot 
nen Smale 
Hall, ©. W. Slack, Haq, and RA EE Hae t - 
spams a6 26 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 te 5 P.M. 
. 3m 


May 14. 





A. A. WALKER, 

322 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
IMPORTER AND DEALER LN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
All materials for Oil, Water-Color and Pastel-Painting, Draw- 
ing and Wax-Flower Making, the best Wax in market, Decalco- 

mania, &e., &c., Wholesale and Retail. 

Orders by mailand Express promptly attended to. 8m Apv. 16 
WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Meoms for Ladies und Genticomen, 

D. Ne KENISUN & SON, 
SURGLYUN CinrorovpistTs, 
57 Temple Piace, 

conus hatronized by PRINCE NAPULEON, Sept. 24, 1361. 
CORNS, 25 ceuts cach. NAILS, 5U cts. to $1.00, 
Diseases of the feet cured without paiu or inconvenience to the 
patient, Dr. K. has had over 2 years of successful practice. Re- 
fers to physicians and surgeous of Boston and vicinity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. toy P.M. Open on Sunday. ly May 7. 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANILL SB. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Sirecet, Boston, 
HIALIR-eCUT LLM & W1G-MAKHKER, 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Vrivate Kooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dresy- 


ing and Champoving. Children’s Muir cut in the neatest styie. 
Satisfaction guarauteed aud prices satisfactory. sm Apr. 16. 


PIANO FORTES.,. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER'S, UNAUN PIANU co., 
aud AMERICAN PIANUS, of New tork. 

. ALL Fits T-CLAsS MAbEKS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven Uctave...........00ee008 $250. 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ........ 6... 0.ce ees 2i6. 
Mich Carved Cases, ......ccccccsssecccccccecsecccees suv. 

Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
Covers aud Stools, very low. 
Up stairs, 206 Washingtou Sircet, Boston. 
Mar. 12. om Ae W.- LADD & CY. 


‘te M. S. PAGE, —£2 
iar Merchundise & foerenn Ie sroker, 2) 


t#~ No.1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 23 
(ar Cush paid gor Watches, Diamonds and other ’ersonat brop- 
erly, or Money d upon the same. 2-9 
Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Suver Watches, 
Viamounds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Bouts, Sives, Cloth- 
iug, &C., at very low prices, to pay advances. 

Car~ Watches and Jewelry ueutly repaired by au experienced 
Loudon workman. om star, Ly. 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOUON, _ 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nes. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.6. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


ANNOUNCEMEN'T FOR 1870. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her Rigur ov 
SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 


Jutia Warp Howse, Lucy Sronz, Wittiam Litoyp Gargi- 
son, and T. W. HiGGInson, Associate Editors, 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The first number of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL made i “ 
ance in this city yesterday. It isa handsome quarto Band 
up with excellent taste, consisting in great part of original arti- 
cies, editorial and others, addressed to the interests of women, and 
to the object of securing industrial, educational and political 
equality between the sexes. ‘Lhe writers tor the new paper are 
distinguished by their initials, and are among the best-known ad- 
vocates in this ueld of labor. The WoMAn’s JouRAL while aim- 
ing te mone no Se yo! au pepapendens career, also takes the place 
ot the Agitator, lately publisiied at Chicago, »rseded 
by this new Veuture.—-Soston vertiser. oe ae 


Tak WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman Suffrage w 
wish to keep the issue clear from entangling alliances with — 
reforms and the endless host of individual whims and vagaries— 
who would pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance-aud other special 
reforms in this country, have establisned a weekly paper, the 
Woman's JougNAL, published in Boston and Chicago, and edited 
by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by ac- 
cometpee Sate of the aon. The Woman’s JouRNAL isa 
air and attractive paper in appearance; while the variety and 
spirit of its articles, and the diguity, self-respect, AW | ond 
earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundiy mistaken are 
those who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessarily 
characteristic of the discussion of the questwn. The JouRNAL is 
indispensable to those who would truly understand the character 
of the mo aud its progress.— Harper's Weekly. 
Tar Woman's JourRNAL.—The first number of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL p tsa very hand app mechanically, and 
intellectually it is of more than common ability. The subjects are 
well treated, and are varied and pertinent. ‘The salutatory, writ- 
ten by Julia Ward Howe, does not promise too much, but is con- 
tident and courageous; the sisters are implored to make common 
cause, to lay down all partizan warfare, and organize a peaceti 
Grand Army of the a + noma of Women—not against men, but 











inst all that is ous, against superstition, inst oppres- 
gens at the close is the scriptural quotation, “Let protheriy love 
continue.” Mrs. Doggett is the foreign correspondent, and do- 


mestic correspondents are numerous and s htly. The editorial 
summaries, “What Women are Doing,” peat yom A od are very 
well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and original. Alto- 
gether, the JounNAL is an admirable paper in every respect; its 
tone is able, dignitied and resolute; ii undertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, and if continued in a manner equally ele- 
vated will exercise no small influence in the reform for whose ac- 
9 80 many brave aud good wowen are labering.—Chi- 
eagy . 


CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending six subscribers will receive a seventh copy 
yexk. Ten copies will forwarded on receipt of $25.00. 
~ Liberal terms to canvaseers. 


Bostox Ovvice—% Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 
seeond deor from Beacon street. 
Caicaco Ovrick—82 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 





All communications for the Womay’s JourNat, arfd_all letters 
relating to its editorial management must be address@ to MaR¥ 
A. Livermore, Managing Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to Woman's JouRNAL, 











New York. Is she receiving her thousands ? 
When I read my letter of resignation to two of the | 





This Association shall be known as the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 





618 Wachingsen Streei, Besson. 


207, Box 4 Boston, Mass. 
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